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SIMON KENTON. 


PROF, R. W. M FARLAND. 





Section I. 
PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


It may seem to many people that enough has already been 
written both of Boone and Kenton: the first having been the 
most prominent early settler of Kentucky; the second having 
been the scout who did probably more than any one else, not ex- 
cepting Boone himself, to save the settlers from the tomahawk 
and scalping knife of the Indian. By Boone’s own account, it 
appears that he, John Finley, John Stewart, and three others left 
their homes on the Yadkin river, North Carolina “in quest of the 
country of Kentucky. This was in May, 1769, and ‘on the 7th’ 
day of June following, we found ourselves on Red river, the 
northernmost branch of the Kentucky river.” 

The party continued hunting with great success throughout 
the summer and fall, as late as December 22d. Soon after this 
date, Stewart was killed by the Indians, the first victim to fall, 
so far as is known. Estimates of the number of men, women, 
and children killed by the savages from 1770 to 1790, vary from 
fifteen hundred or two thousand. No one puts the number be- 
low the smaller of these two numbers. Of course the exact 
number can never be known; but it is an appalling list, viewed 
in any light whatever. 

Vol. XIII. —1. (1) 
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It should be noted that before the year 1774, the only per- 
sons in Kentucky were the early hunters and explorers. It is 
true that Boone, and a company of about forty persons, had 
attempted to reach the new country in the fall of 1773, but on 
the 1oth of October, they were attacked by Indians, and six of 
the white men killed, and one wounded. This occurred in 
Powell’s valley, not far from Cumberland Gap. The rest re- 
turned without delay. 

In the great amount and rush of business in all parts of this 
country, there is some probability that too little attention may be 
given to the history of the early settlements or attempted settle- 
ments: —to the dangers, the distress, the heroic courage, and 
the long endurance of the “Hunters of Kentucky.” 

Many sketches of Kenton’s life have been written, some 
with, and some without adequate knowledge of the subject. 
Preparatory to writing this sketch, the writer hereof spent a 
week in the State Library at Columbus, examining the various 
accounts found there. To show the uncritical way in which so- 
called History is too often written, it may be proper to state that 
in these various publications it was found that Kenton was born 
in two different counties, at six different dates, and that he died 
on three different days. 

Of the sketches above referred to, the two which stray fur- 
thest from the truth are, the one in the American Magazine of His- 
tory, printed several years ago, and the article in Harper’s Mag- 
azine for February, 1864. The latter account seems to have been 
written with “malice prepense,” the author having absolutely no 
proper conception of the character which he professed to set 
forth; —the other may be properly characterized as “‘apocry- 
phal,” having the setting of a fairy story, and the lineaments of 
a myth. 

The account written in 1838 by Col. John McDonald of Ross 
County, a companion of Kenton in several expeditions against the 
Indians, is a story of a very different cast, and sets the man be- 
fore you in the proper light. So, also, is the account written in 
1832, by John A. McClung, of Kentucky. This latter sketch was 
regarded by Kenton’s friends and relations as being strictly cor- 
rect, as far as it goes, but it does not profess to be a complete ac- 
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count, merely sketches of the principal events in his remarkable 
career. 

In the several accounts given by the various parties there are 
irreconcilable contraditions. Of course there is error some- 
where. Reference will be made to several of these cases in the 
course of this narrative. 

In the April number of this Journal for 1903, appeared an 
article which showed the opportunities enjoyed by the writer of 
this sketch of becoming acquainted with the life and character of 
Simon Kenton, and to that article reference may be had by all 
who may care to know the particulars. By reason of the state- 
ments therein set forth, and the several minor notices of Ken- 
ton which have appeared in the Quarterly, I have been requested 
to give some account of the life and character of Kenton, whose 
checkered career as pioneer, scout, and spy for about twenty-five 
years, has no parallel in the annals of the West. 

At the unveiling of the Kenton monument in the Urbana 
cemetery in 1884, General Keifer in his address on that occasion, 
said, “A long life of hardy adventures, with unexampled courage, 
and a devoted patriotism in the cause of his country, justly stamp 
him as illustrious.” 


Section II. 
THE KENTON FAMILY. 


In connection with this sketch of Simon Kenton, it may be 
well to give some account of the Kenton family,—no such ac- 
count, so far as I know, having ever been printed; and most peo- 
ple prefer to know something of the surroundings of the princi- 
pal character. , 

Mark Kenton, Simon’s father, was born in Ireland, March 
I, 1701. On his arrival in this country he made his way to 
northern Virginia. His wife was of Scotch descent. Their old- 
est child, William, was born September 20, 1737. Other sons 
were Benjamin, Mark, Simon, and John. There was one sis- 
ter, whether more, I do not know, the record not being complete. 
Benjamin was a soldier in the revolutionary war, and, died in 
Philadelphia in the course of the war. Mark, born 1749, was 
also a soldier, and died in 1785. Simon was born April 3, 1755, 
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and John in 1757. After the latter came west, he lived many years: 


in Mason county, Kentucky, but the date of his death is not found 
in the Kenton family record. 

Whether the father lived in Culpepper or Fauquier county, 
the record does not say: some writers give one county; some the 
other as Simon’s birthplace. However it may be, it is certain 
that when the Kenton kindred went west in 1783, the leader of 
the colony, William, the oldest son of Mark, moved from Fau- 
quier county; the record so. states the fact. William Kenton 
and his family of six children, the father, Mark, and about forty 
others, neighbors and friends, left Fauquier county, September 
16, 1783, and reached the Monongahela, in the vicinity of Red- 
stone, (now Brownsville, Pa.) about the middle of October. 

The father, being in his eighty-third year, was very feeble,. 
and died just before the company reached the river, and was. 
buried on the bank of that stream. For some days previous to 
his death he was carried on a horse litter. This consisted of two 
long poles, one end of each being fastened to the collar of a horse, 
and the other end resting on the ground ten or twelve feet to the 
rear of the horse. To these poles cross pieces were fastened, and 
a cot was then firmly tied on this rude frame, and the invalid 
bound to the cot. The company, having procured boats, and 
laid in a supply of provisions, ammunition, etc., embarked for 
the falls of the Ohio, Louisville, and reached that point about the 
first of December, 1783. Thence the family moved to the vicin- 
ity of Harrodsburg, and remained about ten years. Then they 
moved to Mason county, a few miles inland from Limestone, 
(now Maysville) and remained until 1801, when there was a 
general emigration of the kindred to the valley of Mad river, in 
what subsequently became Champaign county, Ohio. They lo- 
cated in the western half of the county, their land extending 
from the river westwardly two ot three miles, and lying north 
of the village of Westville. 


By this time William’s children were mostly grown, and sev- 


eral of them were married. There were Philip, Thomas, William, 
Mark, Elizabeth, Jane, and Mary of the one family. Simon had 
preceded his brother by two years, and together with half a dozen 


other families, had erected a sort of fort a couple of miles north- 


en 
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wardly from the present site of Springfield. This was before 
either Springfield or Urbana was laid out, the former being laid 
out in 1801, and the latter in 1805, Champaign being set off in 
1803 and Clark in 1817. In those early days Mad River was 
sometimes called Chillicothe River. The early settlers knew 
when they found a good country; and whoever knows the Mad 
River valley, knows that it is about as fine a stretch of land as 
any the sun shines on. 

Intermarried with the Kentons either before or after their 
removal to this state, were persons of several names, Arrow- 
smith, Talbot, Corwin, Bayles, Haller, McCord, Cheatham, Mc- 
Ginnis, McFarland, Osborn, Chance, Putman, Mouser, Sears, 
Russell, Phillips, Lewis, Dowden, Owens, and others, names well 
known in Champaign county as among the pioneers of the Mad 
River valley in the first quarter of the last century. It appears 
therefore that a goodly number of the relatives of Simon Kenton 
enjoyed the bounties of the country which he had so long served, 
as Indian scout and spy, and as the intrepid soldier. 

After these preliminaries we come to the main topic of this 
article. 


Section ITI. 
SIMON KENTON. 


The counties of Fauquier and Culpepper are contiguous and 
are situated about fifty miles westwardly from Washington City. 
Of course it is well known that this city was not laid out till near 
the close of the eighteenth century; and it is referred to here 
merely as a convenient way of locating places for the benefit of 
such as may wish easy rather than elaborate reference. 

Simon’s early life was passed on the farm with his father 
and other members of the family. But there is no specific ac- 
count of his work or his words till he was about sixteen years old. 
Then occurred an event which changed the whole current of his 
humble life, and started him on a career which for wild ad- 
venture, hair-breadth escapes, for grand service rendered to his 
fellow pioneers, has never been equaled; a career extending over 
about twenty-five years, not the “piping times of peace,” but 
times of unbroken war from year to year, from month to month, 
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and sometimes from day to day. Through all this long fight of 
the pioneers of Kentucky for the possession of the land, there 
was no force sent against the savage foe, but in front of that 





SIMON KENTON, 


force, as spy and scout, Kenton was found, and the service ren- 
dered does not admit of calculation. And the private and per- 
sonal expeditions came oftener than the seasons, and there was 
scarcely a month in that long series of years in which Kenton 
did not risk his own life for the sake of his fellow pioneers. It 
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is natural that such a career should be the center around which 
mythical story and weird legend should gather. 

But to return to the unpleasant incident above referred to. 
Even in regard to this event there are conflicting accounts, one 
of which had a great variety of particulars, which can not pos- 
sibly be all true, and it is far more likely that all are false, and 
were invented in order to round out the trumped-up story. Be- 
fore Kenton was sixteen years of age, he fell in love with a 
neighbor’s daughter, as did also another young man of the vi- 
cinity. The general outline of this story is here inserted because 
it is found in several of the sketches of Kenton’s life, copied, I 
judge, by the later writers. I do not know who first wrote up 
the story. It is to this effect, that on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of his rival to his sweetheart Kenton went unbidden to the 
wedding and made himself disagreeable to the company by his 
unseemly conduct; that his rival, here called William Veach, 
gave Kenton a severe drubbing; others say that the drubbing 
was administered by the bridegroom’s brother and friends, that 
in consequence, Kenton subsequently sought out his successful 
rival and had the personal rencounter which sent Kenton to the 
wild west under an assumed name. Below is the account of the 
affair as given by McClung in his “Sketches of Western Ad- 
venture.” About two years after Simon’s death I read Mc- 
Clung’s account to Thomas Kenton, Simon’s nephew, a man who 
was closely associated with Simon for fifty years, and who was, 
at the time of the reading, in strong and vigorous old age of 
about seventy years. Inasmuch as this man had not learned to 
read, I read McClung’s story very carefully, repeating large parts 
of it again and again in order that he might fully understand all 
that the historian intended to say, and see that it corresponded 
with his own knowledge of the case. His comment will be given 
further on. Here is what McClung says: 

“At the age of sixteen, by an unfortunate adventure, he was 
launched into life, with no other fortune than a stout heart and a 
robust set of limbs. It seems that, young as he was, his heart 
had become entangled in the snares of a young coquette in the 
neighborhood, who was grievously perplexed by the necessity of 
choosing one husband out of many lovers. Young Kenton and 
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a robust farmer by the name of Leitchman seem to have been the 
most favored suitors, and the young lady, not being able to 
decide on their respective merits, they took the matter into their 
own hands, and in consequence of foul play on the part of 
Leitchman’s friends, young Kenton was beaten with great se- 
verity. He submitted to his fate, for a time, in silence, but in- 
ternally vowed that as soon as he had obtained his full growth, 
he would take ample vengeance upon his rival, for the disgrace 
which he had sustained at his hands. He waited patiently until 
the following spring, when, finding himself six feet high, and 
full of health and action, he determined to delay the hour of ret- 
ribution no longer. He, accordingly walked over to Leitchman’s 
house one morning, and, finding him busily engaged in carrying 
shingles from the woods to his own house, he stopped him and 
told him his object, and desired him to adjourn to a spot more 
convenient for the purpose. Leitchman, confident in his superior 
age and strength, was not backward in testifying his willingness 
to indulge him in so amiable a pastime, and having reached a 
solitary spot in the wood they both stripped and prepared for the 
encounter. The battle was fought with all the fury which nat- 
ural hate, jealousy, and herculean power on both sides could sup- 
ply; and after a severe round in which considerable damage was 
done and received, Kenton was brought to the ground. Leitch- 
man (as usual in Virginia) sprung upon him without the least 
scruple, and added the most bitter taunts to the kicks with which 
he saluted him from his head to his heels, reminding him of his 
former defeat, and rubbing salt into the raw wounds of jeal- 
ousy by triumphant allusions to his own superiority both in love 
and war. During these active operations on the part of Leitch- 
man, Kenton lay perfectly still, eying attentively a small bush 
which grew near them. It instantly occurred to him, that if he 
could wind Leitchman’s hair, (which was remarkably long,) 
around this bush, he would be able to return the kicks which 
were now bestowed upon him in such profusion. The difficulty 
was to get his antagonist near enough. This he at length ef- 
fected in the good old Virginia style, viz.: by biting him en ar- 
riere, and compelling him by short springs to approach the bush, 
much as a bullock is goaded on to approach the fatal ring, where 
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all his struggles are useless. When near enough Kenton sud- 
denly exerted himself violently, and succeeded in wrapping the 
long hair of his rival around the sapling. He then sprang to his 
feet and inflicted a terrible revenge for all his past injuries. In 
a few minutes Leitchman was gasping, apparently in the agonies 
of death. Kenton instantly fled, without returning for an addi- 
tional supply of clothing, and directed his steps westward. This 
was on April 6, 1771. During the first day of his journey he 
traveled in much agitation. He supposed that Leitchman was 
dead, and that the hue and cry would instantly be raised after 
himself as the murderer. The constant apprehension of the gal- 
lows lent wings to his flight, and he scarcely allowed himself a 
moment for refreshment, until he had reached the neighborhood 
of Warm Springs, where the settlements were thin and the im- 
mediate danger of pursuit was over. Here, he fortunately fell 
in with an exile from the state of New Jersey, by the name of 
Johnson, who was traveling westward on foot, and driving a 
single pack horse, laden with a few necessaries, before him. 
They soon became acquainted, related their adventures to each 
other, and agreed to travel together. They plunged boldly into 
the wilderness of the Alleghany mountains, and subsisting upon 
wild game, and a small amount of flour which Johnson had 
brought with him, they made no halt until they arrived at a small 
settlement on Cheat river, one of the prongs of the Monongha- 
hela. Here the two friends separated, and Kenton, (who had 
assumed the name of Butler,) attached himself to a small com- 
pany, headed by John Mahon and Jacob Greathouse who had 
united fur the purpose of exploring the country.” So far, Mc- 
Clung. 

It is sufficient to say that the company fitted themselves’ out 
with a canoe or two and with the supplies deemed necessary, and 
floated down the river to a settlement. Here Kenton fell in with 
two men named Yeager and Strader, the former of whom had 
been captured when a child, and had passed many years with the 
Indians. He gave glowing accounts of a country called Kain- 
tuckee, lying on the south side of the Ohio river. He claimed that 
for fertility of soil, luxuriant vegetation, and general excellence. 
there was no country equal to it; that it was entirely uninhabi- 
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ted, but was used as hunting grounds by the various tribes, for 
there were immense droves of buffalo and elks and other animals 
sought after by hunters. He claimed also that he would be able 
to recognize the place where the Indians. were accustomed to 
cross the river. Kenton’s curiosity was aroused, and procuring 
a canoe, the three men floated down the Ohio for days in search 
of the goodly land. They probably reached the vicinity of Mays- 
ville, but not finding what they expected, they retraced their 
course up the river, somewhat inclined to rally Yeager for his 
glowing description of the undiscovered country; but Yeager 
still insisting that he was right. On their way up the river they 
examined, to some extent, the country on the Big and Little 
Sandy, the Guyandotte, and other streams, and finally went up 
the Great Kanawha as far as the Elk river, not far from the 
present site of Charleston. Here they hunted through the re- 
mainder of the year, and in the early part of 1772, took their 
peltries to the Ohio, and exchanged with the traders of Pitts- 
burg for necessary supplies of provisions and ammunition. 
Returning to their hunting grounds they passed the re- 
mainder of the year in their usual way. In March, 1773, while 
in camp, the three hunters were fired on by Indians, Strader 
being killed. Kenton and Yeager barely escaped with their lives, 
being compelled to abandon guns, blankets, and provisions, and 
committing themselves to the wilderness, “without means of 
sheltering themselves from the cold, procuring a morsel of food, 
or even kindling a fire.” They started for the Ohio, allaying 
their hunger during the first two days by chewing such roots as 
they could find on the way. “On the third day their strength 
began to fail, and the keen appetite which had at first constantly 
tortured them, was succeeded by nausea, accompanied with diz- 
ziness and a sinking of the heart bordering on despair. On the 
fourth day they threw themselves on the ground. determined to 
await the approach of death, and were as often stimulated by 
the instinctive love of life to arise and resume their journey. On 
the fifth day they were completely exhausted, and were able only 
to crawl at intervals. In this manner they traveled about a mile 
during the day, and succeeded by sunset in reaching the banks of 
the Ohio. Here, ta their inexpressible joy, they encountered a 
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party of traders, ‘from whom they obtained a comfortable sup- 
ply of provisions.” 

The traders were not pleased with the dangerous situation, 
and returned at once .to the mouth of the Little Kanawha, a place 
of comparative safety. Here they met Dr. Briscoe at the head of 
another exploring party. Of him Kenton obtained a rifle and 
ammunition and again plunged alone into the forest, and hunted 
with success until the summer of ’73 was far advanced.” He 
then returned to the Little Kanawha and “found a party of four- 
teen men under the direction of Dr. Wood and Hancock Lee 
who were descending the Ohio with the view of joining Capt. 
Bullitt, who was supposed to be at the mouth of the Scioto, with 
a large party on his way to Kentucky. Kenton joined Dr. 
Wood’s company, and they descended the river in canoes as far 
as the Three .Islands, frequently stopping and examining the 
country on both sides of the Ohio. At these islands they were 
alarmed by the approach of a large party of Indians. They 
abandoned their canoes, and struck across the wilderness in the 
direction of the settlements in the Greenbrier country. This re- 
treat was coupled with extra danger, because Wood was bitten 
by a copperhead snake, and the company was compelled to wait 
about two weeks until the Doctor was able to travel. But at 
length they reached the settlements in safety. Kenton, not car- 
ing to return to the older parts of Virginia, built a canoe at some 
point on the Monongahela, and again went to the Great Kanawha, 
and hunted until the spring of 1774, when war broke out with 
the Indians, chiefly on account of the murder of Logan’s rela- 
tions by some evil-disposed white men. Lord Dunmore, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, raised two large bodies of troops, with a view 
of conquering a peace. One division was commanded by Col. 
Lewis, and marched from the central parts of Virginia to the 
mouth of the Great Kanawha, where the celebrated battle of 
Point Pleasant was fought on October 10, 1774. Lord Dun- 
more’s division went down the river from Pittsburg to the mouth 
of the Hocking, built a fort, and then advanced towards the 
Pickaway plains on the Scioto. Kenton and Simon Girty were 
two of Dunmore’s scouts, and their weeks of service together 
laid a foundation for friendship which on,a later occasion re- 
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sulted in rescuing Kenton from the stake. These men carried 
dispatches from Dunmore to Lewis before the battle, but neither 
of the scouts was in the fight, having set out on the return 
journey. , 

In the year 1775 Girty left the whites and took up his abode 
with the Indians, and became one of them. Two or three of 
Girty’s brothers had been captured in boyhood and were living 
with different tribes. Shortly after the battle of Point Pleasant, 
the remainder of Lewis’s forces joined Dunmore on the Scioto, 
and a treaty was made with the Shawnees, after which the troops 
returned to Virginia. ‘ 

Kenton’s services as scout being for the time at an end, and 
for a youth only nineteen years of age, having had very wide 
experience as a hunter and scout, he still thought of the wonder- 
ful land on the Ohio, as described by Yeager- years before. 
Wherefore very early in the spring of 1775 he and two compan- 
ions set off in a canoe to search once more for the enchanted land. 
They went as far down as Big Bone creek, miles below North 
Bend. Making extensive search in that region and not finding 
what he was looking for, the party returned up the river as far 
as Cabin creek above the site of Maysville. Here they debarked 
and struck across the country, determined to find out whether or 
not such a paradise was in existence. A few miles back from 
the river they were greatly pleased with the beauty of the land, 
and the evidences of great fertility of the soil. At length they 
fell in with a great buffalo trace which in a few hours brought 
them to the Lower Blue Lick. The flats on both sides of the 
river being crowded with great herds of buffalo, which had come 
to the salt licks; a number of deer appeared on the ridges near 
by, and the great object of their search was attained. And so 
pleased were they that the exploration was continued towards the 
south, until they had traversed, in great part, the land now con- 
stituting the counties of Scott, Woodford, Fayette, Montgomery, 
and one or two others. Finding another buffalo trace they fol- 
lowed it to the Upper Blue Lick, on their return route. This 
expedition had brought to their view a country superior to any 
that Yeager had led them to expect, and they determined at 
once to establish m@re permanent quarters. In all this long 
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tramp they did not find any indications of white men. Butler, in 
his history of Kentucky, says that the first log cabin in Ken- 
tucky was bulit by James Harrod in 1774, on the present site of 
Harrodsburg, that it was occupied but a short time when the 
hostilities of the Indians caused the inhabitants to withdraw till 
the next year. Butler also says, “It was not until the 14th of 
June, 1775, that the first fort of the white man was built in Ken- 
tucky.” 

The place was called Boonesborough, was in what is now 
Madison county and about twenty miles southeasterly from Lex- 
ington. In executing their purpose of permanent quarters, Ken- 
ton and his companions returned to the mouth of Cabin creek, 
and then up the Ohio a few miles to the place where they had 
deposited some stores, axes, hoes, etc., which they had brought 
from the Little Kanawha. Returning they built a cabin about 
where Washington now stands, cleared an acre or so in the midst 
of a large canebrake, and planted it in corn. It is claimed that 
this was the first corn raised north of the Licking river. Where- 
fore Kenton may be considered as among the very first settlers 
of Kentucky, for, his cabin was built before the “first fort,” and 
it was occupied by the three men before the return of Harrod’s 
party to his abandoned cabin, in the latter part of 1775. Stroll- 
ing about the country they fell in with two men near the Lower 
Blue Lick. They were destitute of guns, and supplies of every 
kind, apparently lost in the wilderness. The men claimed that a 
few days before while coming down the Ohio, their boat was 
capsized in a squall, that their guns, ammunition, and supplies of 
every kind were lost, and that they were attempting to find their 
way back to Virginia through the woods. They gave their 
names as Fitzpatrick and Hendricks. McClung says, Kenton in- 
formed them of the small settlement which he had opened at 
Washington, and invited them to join him and share such for- 
tune as providence might bestow. Hendricks consented to re- 
main, but Fitzpatrick, being heartily sick of the woods, insisted 
upon returning to the Monongahela. Kenton and his two friends 
accompanied Fitzpatrick to “the point’ as it was then called, 
being the spot where Maysville now stands; and having given 
him a gun, etc., assisted him in crossing the river, and took leave 
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of him on the other side. In the meantime Hendricks had been 
left at the Blue Lick without a gun, but with a good supply of 
provisions, until the party should return from the river. As 
soon as Fitzpatrick had gone, Kenton and his two friends hast- 
ened to return to the Lick, not doubting for a moment that they 
would find Hendricks in camp as they had left him. Upon ar- 
riving at the point where the tent had stood, however, they were 
alarmed at finding it deserted, with evident marks of violence 
around it. Several bullet holes were to be seen in the poles of 
which it was constructed, and various articles belonging to Hen- 
dricks were tossed about in too negligent a manner to warrant 
the belief that it had been done by him. At a little distance from 
the camp, in a low ravine they observed a thick smoke, as if from 
a fire just beginning to burn. They did not doubt for a moment 
that Hendricks had fallen into the hands of the Indians.” And 
not knowing how large the party might be, the returning party 
beat a hasty retreat, and remained away until evening of the next 
day, when they returned and cautiously reconnoitered the place. 
The Indians were gone, but the skull and bones of their friend 
too plainly revealed the manner of his death. They sadly re- 
traced their steps to their cabin in the canebrake, pondering on 
the insecurity of their own condition, and the danger to which 
they were daily exposed, from the numerous bands of Indians 
who were prowling around in every direction. 

They remained, however, entirely undiscovered and undis- 
turbed until the month of September, when again visiting the 
Lick they saw a white man who informed them that the interior 
of the country was already occupied by the whites, and that there 
was a flourishing settlement at Boonesborough. Being highly 
gratified by this intelligence, they broke up their encampment 
near the river and visited the various stations which had been 
erected at different points in the interior. 

In the years 1776 and 1777 the Indians were very trouble- 
some. In the old edition of Collins’s History of Kentucky, p. 
385, we find the following incident. “The incursions into the 
country by the savage foe were frequent and bloody, and every 
station was hotly besieged, Boonesborough sustaining three. To 
watch the Indians and give timely notice of their approach, six 
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spies were appointed, for the payment of whom Major Clark 
pledged the faith of Virginia. Boone appointed Kenton and 
Thomas Brooks; Harrod appointed Samuel Moore and Bates 
Collier ; and Logan, John Conrad and John Martin. These spies 
performed good service. It was the custom for two each week 
by turns, to range up and down the Ohio, and about the deserted 
stations, looking for Indian signs, etc. ‘ 

On one occasion, Kenton and two others early in the morn- 
ing, having loaded their guns for a hunt, were standing in the 
gate of Boonesborough, when two men in the fields were fired on 
by the Indians. They immediately fled, not being hurt. The 
Indians pursued them, and a warrior overtook and tomahawked 
one of the men within seventy yards of the fort, and proceeded 
leisurely to scalp him. Kenton shot the daring savage dead, 
and immediately, with his hunting companions, gave chase to the 
others. Boone, hearing the noise, with ten men hastened out to 
the assistance of the spies. Kenton turned and observed an In- 
dian taking aim at the party of Boone; quick as thought he 
brought his rifle to his shoulder, pulled the trigger first, and the 
red man bit the dust. Boone having advanced some distance, 
now discovered that his small party, consisting of fourteen men, 
were cut off from the fort by a large body of the foe, which had 
got between him and the gate. There was no time to be lost: 
30one gave the word, “Right about — fire — charge,” and the 
intrepid hunters dashed in among their adversaries, in a des- 
perate endeavor to reach the fort. At the first fire from the In- 
dians, seven of the fourteen whites were wounded, among the 
number, the gallant Boone, whose leg was broken, which 
stretched him on the ground. An Indian sprang on him with 
uplifted tomahawk, but before the blow descended, Kenton, 
everywhere present, rushed upon the warrior, discharged his gun 
into his heart, and bore his leader into the fort. When the gate 
was closed and all things secure, Boone sent for Kenton. “Well, 
Simon,” said the pioneer, “You have behaved yourself like a man 
to-day; indeed you are a fine fellow.” This was great praise 
from Boone, who was a silent man, little given to compliment. 
Kenton had deserved the eulogium: he had saved the life of his 
captain and killed three Indians, without having time to scalp any 
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one of them. There was little time to spare, we may well be- 
lieve, when Kenton could not stop to take a scalp.” 

Very early in the year 1778, General George Rogers Clark 
started on his renowned expedition against Kaskaskia and other 
Illinois towns. Kenton was employed by Clark as a scout. 
When the expedition was completed Kenton was sent back with 
dispatches to the general government. He and his two or three 
companions took Vincennes in their route, procured a couple of 
horses for each man, and on reaching White river, a few miles 
on the way from Vincennes, their horses were re-taken by the 
Indians just after passing the river, and the mén saved them- 
selves by hiding until night fall, when they escaped and brought 
the dispatches through, but with adventures not here related, al- 
though of the usual characteristic variety. 

Shortly after this affair Boone and Kenton concerted an ex- 
pedition against a small Indian town on Paint creek, not far from 
the present city of Chillicothe. In addition to the two men 
named there were nineteen others. The following is McClung’s 
account. “Kenton acted as a spy on this expedition, and after 
crossing the Ohio, being some distance in advance of the rest, 
[and now not far from the Paint creek town,] he was suddenly 
startled by hearing a loud laugh from an adjoining thicket, which 
he was about to enter. Instantly halting, he took his station 
behind a tree, and awaited anxiously for a repetiton of the noise. 
In a few minutes two Indians approached the spot where he lay, 
both mounted upon a small pony, and laughing and chatting in 
high good humor. [The Indians were riding back to back.] Hav- 
ing permitted them to approach within good rifle distance, he 
raised his gun, and aiming at the breast of the foremost pulled 
the trigger. Both Indians fell, the one shot dead, the other se- 
verely wounded. Their frightened pony galloped back into the 
cane, giving the alarm to the rest of the party who were some 
distance in the rear. Kenton instantly ran up to scalp the dead 
man and to tomahawk his wounded companion, according to the 
usual rule of western warfare; but when about to put an end to 
the struggles of the wounded Indian, who did not seem dis- 
posed to submit very quietly to the operation, his attention was 
attracted by the rustling of the cane on his right, and turning 
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rapidly in that direction, he beheld two Indians within twenty 
steps of him, very deliberately taking aim at his person. A quick 
spring to one side on his part was instantly followed by the flash 
and report of their rifles, —the balls whistled close to his ears, 
causing him involuntarily to duck his head, but doing him no in- 
jury. Not liking so hot a neighborhood, and ignorant of the 
number which might yet be behind, he lost no time in regaining 
the shelter of the wood, leaving the dead Indian unscalped, and 
the wounded man to the care of his friends. Scarcely had he 
treed when a dozen Indians appeared on the edge of the cane- 
brake, and seemed disposed to press upon him with more vigor 
than was consistent with the safety of his present position. His 
fears, however, were instantly relieved by the appearance of 
soone and his party, who came running up as rapidly as a due 
regard to the shelter of their persons would permit, and opening 
a brisk fire upon the Indians, quickly compelled them to regain 
the shelter of the canebrake, with the loss of several wounded, 
who, as usual, were carried off. The dead Indian, in the hurry 
of the retreat, was abandoned, and Kenton at last had the gratifi- 
cation of taking his scalp.” 

It will be noticed that Kenton’s quick motions saved his life 
in the above encounter, and it may be well to say that for agil- 
ity of action, for quickness in reaching conclusions, he possibly 
had no equal among all the hosts of agile men who constituted the 
major part of the pioneers of Kentucky. A remarkable instance 
is related above in the extract from Collins’s History, where death 
came to the Indian before the uplifted tomahawk had time to fall 
on the head of Boone. And in the sixteen combats with single 
Indians, as I heard from Kenton’s own lips, he was every time 
too quick for his antagonist. Of this trait an instance will be 
given farther on; my father was a witness to the transaction. In 
1778, the year in which Kenton suffered his greatest hardships, 
he was past twenty-three years of age, but having six years of 
steady experience in the forests of the west, and in constant con- 
flict with the ubiquitous savage. 

But returning from this digression, it is right to say, that 
the intended surprise of the Indian village being now impossible, 
Boone, with all his men, except Kenton and Montgomery, re- 
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turned at once to Kentucky. But these two men determined to 
make a night visit to the village and procure a horse or two as 
some compensation for their time and trouble. The Indians 
were continually killing or capturing the horses of the settlers, 
and reprisals were made as often as was found practicable, as 
was right and just. Kenton and Montgomery captured two 
horses each, and by a rapid night’s travel, they got beyond dan- 
ger of pursuit, crossed the Ohio at the mouth of Eagle creek, and 
made a safe return. 

And now begins the most eventful period of Kenton’s long 
career. I cannot better introduce the subject than by quoting 
somewhat fully from McClung; and the more particularly as that 
account was pronounced as being in entire accord with what 
Simon had related to his people, the Kentons. This statement 
was made by Thomas Kenton, the nephew referred to in the 
first part of this narrative. Thomas, not having learned to read, 
gave the closer attention to the statements of McClung as they 
were read and read again for the purpose of comparison with 
oral statements long current in the family. There was only one 
mistake. When I read that Simon found Leitchman carrying 
shingles from the woods, he cried out with great vehemence, 
“That's a lie, it wasn’t shingles, it was two foot clapboards.” 
When one reflects that there is only six inches difference in the 
length of the two kinds of house covering, he may well believe 
that the printed account is substantially correct. McClung says, 
“Scarcely had he returned, [as just related,] when Col. Bow- 
man ordered him to take his friend Montgomery and another 
young man named Clark, and go on a secret expedition to an In- 
dian town on the Little Miami, against which the Colonel medi- 
tated an expedition, and of the exact condition of which he 
wished certain information. They instantly set out, in obedience 
to their orders, and reached the neighborhood of the town with- 
out being discovered. They examined it attentively and walked 
around the houses during the night with impunity. Thus far all 
had gone well, and had they been contented to return after due 
execution of their orders, they would have avoided the heavy 
calamity which awaited them. But unfortunately during their 
nightly parade they stumbled upon a pound in which there were 
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a number of Indian horses. The temptation was not to be re- 
sisted. They each mounted a horse, but not satisfied with that, 
they could not find it in their hearts to leave a single animal be- 
hind them, and as some of the animals seemed indisposed to 
change masters, the affair was attended with so much fracas, that 
at last they were discovered. The cry ran through the village 
at once, that the Long Knives were stealing their horses right be- 
fore the doors of their wigwams, and old and young, squaws, 
boys, and warriors, all sallied out with loud screams to save their 
property from these greedy spoilers. Kenton and his friends 
quickly discerned that they had overshot the mark, and that they 
must ride for their lives; but even in this extremity, they could 
not bring themselves to give up a single horse which they had 
haltered, and while two of them rode in front and led, I know 
not how many horses, the other brought up the rear, and plying 
whip from right to left, did not permit a single horse to lag be- 
hind. In this manner they dashed through the woods at a furi- 
ous rate with the hue and cry after them, until their course was 
suddenly stopped by an impenetrable swamp. Here, from ne- 
cessity they paused for a few moments and listened attentively. 
Hearing no sounds of pursuit they resumed their course, and 
skirting the swamp for some distance, in the vain hope of cross- 
ing it, they bent their course in a straight direction for the Ohio. 
They rode during the whole night without resting a moment, 
and halting for a few minutes at daylight, they continued their 
journey throughout the day and the whole of the following night, 
and by this uncommon expedition, on the morning of the second 
day they reached the northern bank of the Ohio [near the mouth 
of White Oak creek]. Crossing the river would now ensure their 
safety, but this was likely to prove a difficult undertaking, and 
the close pursuit which they had reason to expect, rendered it 
necessary to lose as little time as possible. The wind was high 
and the river rough and boisterous. It was determined that 
Kenton should cross with the horses, while Clark and Montgom- 
ery should construct a raft in order to transport their guns, bag- 
gage, and ammunition to the opposite shore. The necessary 
preparations were soon made, and Kenton, after forcing his 
horses into the river, plunged in himself and swam by their side. 
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In a very few minutes the high waves completely overwhelmed 
him and forced him considerably below the horses, that stemmed 
the current much more vigorously than himself. The horses, 
thus being left to themselves, turned, about, and swam again to 
the Ohio shore, where Kenton was compelled to follow them. 
Again he forced them into the water, and again they returned to 
the same spot, until Kenton became so exhausted by repeated 
efforts, as to be unable to swim. A council was then held and 
the question proposed, “What was to be done?” That the In- 
dians would pursue them was certain; that the horses would not 
and could not be made to cross the river in its present state was 
equally certain. Should they abandon the horses and cross on 
the raft, or remain with the horses and take such fortune as 
heaven should send to them? The latter alternative was unani- 
mously adopted. Death or captivity might be tolerated, but the 
loss of so beautiful a lot of horses, after having worked so hard 
for them, was not to be thought of for a moment. As soon as it 
was determined that themselves and horses were to share the 
same fate, it again became necessary to fix upon some probable 
plan of saving them. Should they move up or down the river, 
or remain where they were? The latter course was adopted. It 
was supposed that the wind would fall at sunset and the river 
become sufficiently calm to admit of their passage, and as it was 
supposed probable that the Indians might be upon them before 
night, it was determined to conceal the horses in a deep, neigh- 
boring ravine, while they should take their stations in an ad- 
joining wood. A more miserable plan could not have been 
adopted. If they could not consent to sacrifice their horses 
in order to save their own lives, they should have moved 
either up or down the river, and thus have preserved the dis- 
tance from the Indians which their rapidity of movement 
had gained. The Indians would have to follow their trail, and 
being twenty-four hours march behind them, could never have 
overtaken them. But neglecting this obvious consideration, 
they stupidly sat down until sunset, expecting that the river 
would become more calm. The day passed away in tranquillity, 
but at night the wind blew harder than ever, and the water be- 
came so rough that their raft would have scarcely been able to 
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cross. Not an instant more should have been lost in moving 
away from so dangerous a place; but, as if totally infatuated, 
they remained where they were until morning, thus wasting 
twenty-four hours of most precious time in total idleness. In 
the morning the wind abated and the river became calm; but it 
was now too late. Their horses, recollecting the difficulty of the 
passage of the previous day, had become as obstinate and heed- 
less as their masters, and positively and repeatedly refused to 
take the water. Finding every effort to compel them, entirely 
unavailing, their masters at length determined to do what ought 
to have been done at first. Each resolved to mount a horse and 
make the best of his way down the river to Louisville. Had even 
this resolution, however tardily adopted, been executed with de- 
cision, the party would probably have been saved; but after they 
were mounted, instead of leaving the ground instantly, they went 
back upon their own trail, in the vain effort to regain possession 
of the rest of their horses, which had broken from them in the 
last effort to drive them into the water. They wearied out their 
good genius and literally fell victims to their love for horseflesh. 
They had scarcely ridden one hundred yards, (Kenton in the 
centre, the others upon the flanks with an interval of two hun- 
dred yards between them,) when Kenton heard a loud halloo, 
apparently coming from the spot which they had just left. In- 
stead of getting out of the way as fast as possible and trusting to 
the speed of his horse and the thickness of the wood for safety, 
he set the last capping stone to his imprudence, and dismounting, 
walked leisurely back to meet his pursuers, and thus give them as 
little trouble as possible. He quickly beheld three Indians and 
one white man, all well mounted. Wishing to give the alarm to 
his companions, he raised his rifle to his shoulder and took steady 
aim at the breast of the foremost Indian, and drew the trigger. 
His gun had become wet on the raft and flashed. The enemy 
were instantly alarmed and dashed at him. Now, at last, when 
flight could be of no service, Kenton took to his heels, and was 
pursued by four horsemen at full speed. He instantly directed 
his steps to the thickest part of the woods, where there was much- 
fallen timber and a rank growth of underwood, and had suc- 
ceeded as he thought in baffling his pursuers, when, just as he 
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was leaving the fallen timber and entering the open wood, an 
Indian on horseback galloped around the corner of the wood, and 
approached him so rapidly as to render flight useless. The 
horseman rode up, holding out his hand and calling out “brother, 
brother,” in a tone of great affection. Kenton observes that if 
his gun would have made fire he would have “brothered” him to 
his heart’s content, but being wholly unarmed, he called out that 
he would surrender if they would give him quarter and good 
treatment. Promises were cheap with the Indian, and he show- 
ered them out by the dozen, continuing all the while to advance 
with extended hands and a writhing grin upon his countenance 
which was intended for a smile of courtesy. Seizing Kenton’s 
hand he grasped it with violence. Kenton, not liking the man- 
ner of his captor, raised his gun to knock him down, when an 
Indian who had followed him closely through the brushwood, 
instantly sprang upon his back and pinioned his arms to his side. 
The one who had just approached him then seized him by the 
hair and shook him until his teeth rattled, while the rest of the 
party, coming up, all fell on Kenton with their tongues and ram- 
rods, until he thought they would scold or beat him to death. 
They were the owners of the horses which he had carried off, 
and now took ample revenge for the loss of their property. At 
every stroke of their ramrods over his head, (and they were 
neither few nor far between,) they would repeat in a tone of 
strong indignation, “Steal Indian hoss, hey!” Their attention, 
however was soon diverted to Montgomery, who, having heard 
the noise attending Kenton’s capture, very gallantly hastened to 
his assistance; while Clark, very prudently consulted his own 
safety in betaking himself to his heels, leaving his unfortunate 
companions to shift for themselves. Montgomery halted within 
gunshot and appeared busy with the pan of his gun, as if prepar- 
ing to fire. Two Indians instantly sprang off in pursuit of him, 
while the rest attended to Kenton. In a few minutes Kenton 
heard the crack of two rifles in quick succession, followed by a 
halloo, which announced the fate of his friend. The Indians 
quickly returned, waving the bloody scalp of Montgomery, and 
with countenances and gestures which menaced him with a sim- 
ilar fate. They then proceeded to secure their prisoner. They 
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first compelled him to lie upon his back, and stretch out his arms 
to their full length. They passed a stout stick at right angles 
across his breast to each extremity of which his wrists were 
fastened by thongs made of Buffalo hide. Stakes were then 
driven into the earth near his feet, to which they were fastened 
in a similar manner. A halter was then tied around his neck 
and fastened to a sapling which grew near, and finally a strong 
rope was passed under his body, lashed strongly to the pole 
which lay transversely on his breast, and finally wrapped around 
his arms at the elbows in such a manner as to pinion them to the 
pole with a painful violence, and render him literally incapable 
of moving hand, foot, or head in the slightest manner. During 
the whole of this operation neither their hands nor their tongues 
were by any means idle. They cuffed him from time to time 
with great heartiness, until his ears rang again, and abused him 
for a “tief,” a hoss steal, a rascal, and finally for a “d—d white 
man.” I may here observe that all the western Indians had 
picked up a good many English words, particularly our oaths, 
which, from the frequency with which they were used by our 
hunters and traders, they probably looked upon as the very root 
and foundation of the English language. Kenton remained in 
this painful attitude throughout the night, looking forward to 
certain death, and most probably, torture, as soon as he shoul: 
reach their town. Their rage against him seemed to increase 
rather than abate, from indulgence, and in the morning it dis- 
played itself in a form at once ludicrous and cruel. Among the 
horses which Kenton had taken, and which their original owners 
had now recovered, was a fine, but wild young colt, totally un- 
broken, and with all his honors of mane and tail undocked. 
Upon him Kenton was mounted, without saddle or bridle, with 
his hands tied behind his back, and his feet tied under the horse’s 
belly. The country was rough and bushy, and Kenton had no 
means of protecting his face from the brambles through which it 
was expected that the colt would dash. As soon as the rider 
was finally fastened to his back, the colt was turned loose with a 
sudden lash, but after executing a few curvetts and caprioles, to 
the great distress of his rider, but to the infinite amusement of 
the Indians, he appeared to take compassion on his rider, and 
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falling into line with the other horses avoided the brambles en- 
tirely, and went on very well. In this manner he rode through 
the day. At night he was taken from the horse and confined as 
before. On the third day they came within a few miles of Chil- 
licothe. [Of course this was the town from which the horses 
were taken, and which some have supposed to mean the Chilli- 
cothe on Paint creek, Ross county, claiming that McDonald in 
his account of Kenton so says, but this is an error. Speaking 
of this expedition of Kenton and his two companions, McDonald 
says, “they crossed the Ohio and proceeded cautiously to Chil- 
licothe, (now Old Town).” This applies as well to the Little 
Miami town as to the one on Paint creek. One of these places 
[ have known for more than sixty years, and the other nearly as 
long. Both were called “Old Town” when I first knew them; 
and a few weeks ago I inquired of a gentleman who resides not 
far from Xenia what name the old Indian town was now called. 
He promptly replied, “Old Town.” It is perfectly certain that 
Kenton first ran the gauntlet at the Chillicothe on the Little 
Miami, as has already been published in the Historical Quarterly, 
and made clear to any judicial mind.] Here the party halted and 
dispatched a messenger to inform the village of their arrival, in 
order, I suppose, to give them time to prepare for his reception. 
In a short time, Black Fish, one of their chiefs arrived, and regard- 
ing Kenton with a stern countenance, thundered out in very 
good English, “You have been stealing horses?” “Yes, sir.” 
“Did Captain Boone tell. you to steal our horses?” “No sir, I 
did it of my own accord.” This frank confession was too irri- 
tating to be borne. Black Fish made no reply, but brandishing a 
hickory switch which he held in his hand, he applied it so briskly 
to Kenton’s naked back and shoulders, as to bring the blood 
freely and occasion acute pain. 

Thus alternately beaten and scolded, he marched on to the 
village. At the distance of a mile from Chillicothe, he saw every 
inhabitant of the town, men, women, and children, running out 
to feast their eyes with a view of the prisoner. Every indi- 
vidual, down to the smallest child, appeared in a paroxysm of 
rage. They whooped, they yelled, they hooted, they clapped 
their hands, and poured upon him a flood of abuse to which all 
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that he had yet received was gentleness and civility. With loud 
cries they demanded that their prisoner should be tied to the 
stake. The hint was instantly complied with. A stake was 
quickly fastened into the ground. The remnant of Kenton’s 
shirt and breeches was torn from his person, (the squaws off- 
ciating with great dexterity in both operations,) and his hands 
being tied together and raised above his head, were fastened to 
the top of the stake. The whole party then danced around him 
until midnight, yelling and screaming in their usual frantic man- 
ner, striking him with switches, and slapping him with the palms 
of their hands. He expected every moment to undergo the tor- 
ture of fire, but that was reserved for another time. They 
wished to prolong the pleasure of tormenting him as much as 
possible, and after having caused him to anticipate the bitterness 
of death, until a late hour of the night, they released him from 
the stake and conveyed him to the village. Early in the morn- 
ing he beheld the scalp of Montgomery stretched upon a hoop, 
and drying in the air before the door of one of their prin- 
cipal houses. He was quickly led out and ordered to run the 
gauntlet. A row of boys, women, and men extended to the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile. At the starting place stood two 
grim looking warriors with butcher knives in their hands, at the 
extremity of the line was an Indian beating a drum, and a few 
paces beyond the drum was the door of the council house. Clubs, 
switches, hoe handles, and tomahawks were brandished along 
the whole line, causing the sweat involuntarily to stream from his 
pores, at the idea of the discipline which his naked skin was to 
receive during the race. The moment for starting arrived, the 
great drum at the door of the council house was struck, and Ken- 
ton sprang forward on the race * * * Kenton avoided the row 
of his enemies, and turning to the east drew the whole party in 
pursuit of him. He doubled several times with great activity, 
and at length observing an opening he darted through it, and 
pressed forward to the council house with a rapidity which left his 
pursuers far behind. One or two of the Indians succeeded in 
throwing themselves between him and the goal, and from these 
alone he received a few blows, but was much less injured than he 
could have at first supposed possible. 
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As soon as the race was over, a council was held in order 
to determine whether he should be burnt to death on the spot, or 
carried round to the other villages and exhibited to every tribe. 
The arbiters of his fate sat in a circle on the floor of the council 
house, while the unhappy prisoner, naked and bound was com- 
mitted to the care of a guard in the open air. The deliberation 
commenced. Each warrior sat in silence while a large war club 
was passed around the circle. Those who were opposed to 
burning the prisoner on the spot were to pass the club in silence 
to the next warrior; those in favor of burning, were to strike 
the earth violently with the club before passing it. A teller was 
appointed to count the votes. This dignitary quickly reported 
that the opposition had prevailed; that his execution was sus- 
pended for the present, and that it was determined to take him 
to an Indian town on Mad river, called Waughcotomoco, [Wapa- 
tomica]. His fate was quickly announced to him by a rene- 
gade white man who acted as interpreter. Kenton felt rejoiced 
at the issue, but naturally became anxious to know what was in 
reserve for him at Waughcotomoco. He accordingly asked the 
white man, “What the Indians intended to do with him upon 
reaching the appointed place.” “Burn you, G—d d—n you” was 
the ferocious reply. He asked no further questions, and the 
scowling interpreter walked away. 

Instantly preparations were made for his departure, and to 
his great joy, as well as astonishment, his clothes were restored 
to him, and he was permitted to remain unbound. Thanks to 
the ferocious intimation of the interpreter, he was aware of the 
fate in reserve for him, and secretly determined that he would 
never reach Waughcotomoco alive if it was possible to avoid it. 
Their route lay through an unbroken forest abounding in thickets 
and undergrowth. Unbound as he was, it would not be impos- 
sible to escape from the hands of his conductors; and if he could 
once enter the thickets, he thought that he might be enabled to 
baffle his pursuers. At the worst he could only be re-taken, and 
the fire would burn no hotter after an attempt to escape than 
before. During the whole of their march he remained abstracted 
and silent, often meditating an effort for liberty, and as often 
shrinking from the peril of the attempt. At length he was 
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aroused from his reverie by the Indians firing off their guns, 
and raising the shrill scalp halloo. The signal was soon an- 
swered, and the deep roll of a drum was heard far in front, an- 
nouncing to the unhappy prisoner that they were approaching 
an Indian town where the gauntlet, certainly and perhaps the 
stake awaited him. The idea of the repetition of the dreadful 
scenes which he had already encountered, completely banished 
the indecision which had hitherto withheld him, and with a sud- 
den and startling cry, he sprang into the bushes and fled with 
the speed of a wild deer. The pursuit was instant and keen, 
some on foot, some on horseback. But he was flying for his life, 
the stake and the hot iron, and the burning splinters were before 
his eyes, and he soon distanced the swiftest hunter that pur- 
sued him. But fate was against him at every turn. Thinking 
only of the enemy behind he forgot that there might be enemies 
before, and before he was aware of what he had done, he found 
that he had plunged into the center of a fresh party of horsemen 
who had sallied from the town at the firing of the guns, and hap- 
pened unfortunately to stumble upon the poor prisoner now mak- 
ing a last effort for freedom. His heart sunk at once from the 
ardor of hope to the very pit of despair, and he was again halt- 
ered and driven before them to town like an ox to the slaughter 
house. ; , 
Upon reaching the village, (Pickaway,) [near Springfield] 
he was fastened to a stake near the door of the council house, 
and the warriors again assembled in debate. In a_ short 
time they issued from the council house, and surrounding him, 
they danced, yelled, etc., for several hours, giving him once more 
a foretaste of the bitterness of death. On the following morning 
their journey was continued, but the Indians had now become 
watchful, and gave him no opportunity of even attempting an 
escape. On the second day he arrived at Waughcotomoco. [In 
Logan county, about fifty miles from Pickaway]. Here he was 
again compelled to run the gauntlet, in which he was severely 
huft, and immediately after this ceremony he was taken to “the 
council house, and all the warriors once more assembled to de- 
termine his fate. 

He sat silent and dejected upon the floor of the cabin, await- 
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ing the moment which was to deliver him to the stake. When the 
door of the council house opened and Simon Girty, James Girty, 
John Ward, and an Indian came in with a woman, (Mrs. Mary 
Kennedy,) as a prisoner, together with seven children and seven 
scalps. Kenton was instantly removed from the council house, 
and the deliberations of the assembly were protracted to a very 
late hour, in consequence of the arrival of the last named party 
with a fresh drove of prisoners. 

At length he was again summoned to attend the council 
house, being informed that his fate was decided. Regarding the 
mandate as a mere prelude to the stake and fire, which he knew 
was intended for him, he obeyed it with the calm despair which 
had now succeeded the burning anxiety of the last few days. 
Upon entering the council house he was greeted with a savage 
scowl, which, if he had cherished a spark of hope, would have 
completely extinguished it. Simon Girty threw a blanket upon 
the floor and harshly ordered him to take a seat upon it. The 
order was not immediately complied with, and Girty impatiently 
seizing his arm, jerked him roughly upon the blanket, and pulled 
him down upon it. In the same rough and menacing tone, 
Girty then interrogated him as to the condition of Kentucky, 
“How many men are there in Kentucky?” “It is impossible for 
me to answer that question,” replied Kenton, “but I can tell you 
the number of officers and their respective ranks, you can then 
judge for yourself.” “Do you know William Stewart?” “Per- 
fectly well, he is an old ard intimate acquaintance.” ‘What is 
your own name?” “Simon Butler,” replied Kenton. Never did 
the enunciation of a name produce a more powerful effect.  Girty 
and Kenton, (then bearing the name of Butler,) had served 
as spies together in Dunmore’s expedition. The former had not 
then abandoned the society of the whites for that of the savages, 
and had become warmly attached to Kenton during the short 
period of their services together. As soon as he heard the name 
he became thoroughly agitated and springing from his seat, he 
threw his arms around Kenton’s neck, and embraced him with 
much emotion. Then turning to the assembled warriors who 
remained astonished spectators of this extraordinary scene, he 
addressel them in a short speech, which the deep earnestness of 
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his tone, and the energy of his gestures rendered eloquent. He 
informed them that the prisoner whom they had just condemned 
to the stake, was his ancient comrade, and bosom friend, that 
they had traveled the same war path, slept upon the same blanket, 
and dwelt in the same wigwam. He entreated them to have 
compassion on his feelings, to spare him the agony of witnessing 
the torture of an old friend, by the hands of his adopted brothers, 
and not to refuse so trifling a favor as the life of a white man to 
the earnest intercession of one who had proved by three years’ 
faithful service, that he was sincerely and zealously devoted to 
the cause of the Indians. 

His speech was listened to in unbroken silence. As soon as 
he had finished several chiefs expressed their approbation by a 
deep guttural interjection, while others were equally as forward 
in making known their objections to the proposal. They urged 
that his fate had already been determined in a large and solemn 
council, and that they would be acting like squaws to change 
their minds every hour. They insisted on the flagrant misde- 
meanors of Kenton; that he had not only stolen their horses, but 
had flashed his gun at one of their young men; that it was in 
vain to suppose that so bad a man could ever become an Indian 
at heart, like their brother Girty ; that the Kentuckians were all 
alike, very bad people, and ought to be killed as fast as they 
were taken, and finally they observed that many of their people 
had come from a distance, solely to assist at the torture of the 
prisoner, and pathetically painted the disappointment and the 
chagrin with which they would hear that all their trouble had 
been for nothing. Girty listened with obvious impatience to 
the young warriors, who had so ably argued against a reprieve, 
and starting to his feet as soon as the others had concluded he 
urged his former request with great earnestness. He briefly, 
but strongly recapitulated his own services and the many and 
weighty instances of attachment which he had given. In a sim- 
ilar strain Girty continued for some time, and finally asked as 
“his first and last request that the life of his friend might be 
spared.” Other speeches urged the opposite course and with 
great animation. But on the final vote by passing the warclub, 
Girty’s friends were greatly in the majority. Girty took imme- 
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diate charge of Kenton and treated him with great kindness. 
For about three weeks there was entire quiet; but one day walk- 
ing with Girty and an Indian named Red Pole, another Indian 
came from the village towards them, uttering repeatedly a whoop 
of peculiar intonation. Girty told Kenton that this was the dis- 
tress halloo, and all must go at once to the council house. Near 
it they met the newcomer. Girty and Red Pole shook hands with 
him, but he refused to take Kenton’s hand when offered. This 
action boded no good to Kenton, and he so understood it at once. 
When in the council house a like refusal was made by half a 
dozen in quick succession. Kenton, with gloomy forebodings, 
turned aside and sat down apart from the others. The drift of 
the speeches was evidently adverse to Kenton, and he saw that 
Girty was uneasy, his appeals to the new council apparently had 
no effect. At length he turned to Kenton and said, “Well, my 
friend, you must die.” Kenton was at once seized, and com- 
mitted to a guard and immediately marched off to the north- 
ward. Having proceeded two or three miles, Girty passed them 
on horseback. He told Kenton that he had friends in the next 
village and that he would see what could be done for the pris- 
oner. But failing in this effort he returned by another route so 
as to avoid meeting his old friend. Two or three miles beyond 
the village the escort passed by a squaw who was cutting wood. 
On seeing Kenton the master of the squaw seized the ax and 
dealt Kenton a blow on the shoulder, severely wounding him and 
breaking his arm. The guard prevented further injury, and rep- 
rimanded the savage for trying to cheat them of the pleasure of 
torturing their prisoner. Reaching a village on the Scioto, Ken- 
ton saw Logan, the Mingo chief, the murder of whose family 
brought on the Dunmore war. Logan spoke kindly to Kenton 
and said that it was the intention to burn him at Sandusky, but 
that he would send two runners there to speak a good word for 
him. He did so, sending the messengers the next morning: in 
the evening they returned and made their report to Logan; but 
Logan did not visit Kenton till the following morning. Walk- 
ing up to Kenton he gave him a piece of bread, and said that he 
was to go at once to Upper Sandusky: so saying he turned away. 
The guard conducted the prisoner in the usual way, and sentence 
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was to be executed on the following morning. But an Indian 
agent named Drewyer, [some spell the name Druillard, a Cana- 
dian Frenchman, in the service of the British,] urged that the 
British commander at Detroit very greatly desired information 
in regard to Kentucky, and that this prisoner could give what 
was required, and so persistent was the agent’s demand, the In- 
dians at length consented that Kenton should go to Detroit, but 
on condition that he should return, after examination by the 
Detroit officer. The agent set out immediately for Detroit, and 
informed Kenton of the way by which he had induced the In- 
dians to allow him to go on this errand, but further said that he 
would not be surrendered again to the savages. From Lower 
Sandusky the party went by water. Arriving at Detroit, the 
commandant inquired as to the number of soldiers at Fort Mc- 
Intosh, lately built on the Tuscarawas, and also as to the forces 
in Kentucky. Kenton replied that he was not an officer, but only 
a private soldier, and had no means of knowing. Thus ended 
the examination. The Indians were paid a ransom for Kenton, 
who was kindly treated by the military authorities. He had to 
report each day, and was restricted within certain limits, as 
usual in such cases. Under this generous treatment his wounds 
soon healed and his old vigor returned. 

In the spring of 1779, several persons were brought in, 
among them, Capt. Nathan Bullitt and Jesse Coffer, once com- 
panions of Kenton. These three concerted a plan of escape. 
3ut they had no guns and no provisions, and the distance to 
Louisville was nearly four hundred miles, through a country in- 
habited by their deadly foes, always on the alert. To give a full 
and complete account of this daring journey, and of Kenton’s 
subsequent adventures, would extend this paper too far. -From 
this point, therefore, I shall give only a general outline. The 
wife of an Indian trader at Detroit was greatly interested in the 
case of the prisoners. Some give the name as Harvey, others as 
Eaton. By her aid and her generous and thoughtful expedients, 
guns, ammunitions, and a small amount of provisions were se- 
cured and hidden on the trader’s premises. By night, under the 
supervision of this excellent woman, these supplies were put into 
the hands of the three men; and they commenced their flight. 
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Many dangers confronted them from time to time; and they had 
several very narrow escapes, but by great care and skill in wood- 
craft, in thirty days they reached Louisville by the last of July. 
A full account of this trip would show up the sterling qualities of 
these men, but there must be a limit in respect to these details. 

In 1780 Clark made his expedition against the Shawnees on 
Mad river. On the way he passed near the Chillicothe on the 
Little Miami. The Indians had fired their wigwams on Clark’s 
approach and retreated to Pickaway on Mad river. After se- 
vere fighting the Indians were defeated, and their villages and 
crops destroyed. Kenton was a scout as usual, and after the bat- 
tle he led the soldiers to the different towns in the vicinity, for 
his former experience had given him pretty full information re- 
garding their various settlements. He was, again, in 1782 em- 
ployed in the same capacity by Gen. Clark in his attack upon the 
Shawnees at Upper Piqua, on the Great Miami. This expedi- 
tion resulted in the destruction of the town; and a night foray 
fifteen miles further, caused the burning of Loramie’s store, a 
place which furnished supplies for the Indians in their maraud- 
ing excursions. About twelve years later Wayne built Fort Lor- 
amie near the site of the destroyed store. 

Kenton about 1780 or 1781 made a station on Salt river, hav- 
ing acquired a considerable body of land. His wide acquaint- 
ance with the country led to his being often called on to locate 
lands for other parties. In 1784 Kenton led a small party to his 
station near Maysville, but threatened excursions by the In- 
dians caused him to return to Salt river till the fall, when he went 
back and erected a block house at his first station. In 1786 he 
was with Colonal Logan in the attack on, and the destruction of 
eight towns on the upper waters of Mad river, towns to which he 
had been taken eight years before, and where he had run the 
gauntlet so many times. Marshall, in his History of Kentucky, 
p. 75, says “thirteen” times, but it was eight according to the 
Kenton account: besides these “elegant pastimes,” he had been 
tied three times to the stake to be burned. And without specify- 
ing all the campaigns in which he took part, let it suffice to say 
that in Wayne’s army he and Major McMahon each, as Majors, 
commanded a troop of about one hundred and fifty horsemen. 
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McMahon was killed in the attack on Fort Recovery, June 30, 
1794. McMahon and Kenton had led the scouting force in front 
of Wayne, but Kenton was not in the final battle at the Fallen 
Timbers. In the early part of the century, about 1805, Kenton 
was made General of Militia, and from that time forward it was 
customary to call him General Simon Kenton. In the war with 
Great Britain in 1813, Kenton joined Governor Shelby’s Ken- 
tucky forces at Urbana, and was in his last battle October 5, 
1813, on the river Thames, in Canada, where the British Gen- 
eral Proctor was defeated, and the great Chief Tecumseh was 
killed, forty-two years after Kenton’s flight from Virginia. And 
in these forty-two years the battles, sieges, skirmishes, raids, ma- 
rauding excursions, alone or in company with others are num- 
bered by the score, not to say by the hundred, and most probably 
his career has never had a parallel on this continent or any other. 
“His like we ne’er shall see again.” 

Change of Name. It will be recollected that in his hurried 
flight from Virginia, in 1771 Kenton took the name of Butler, 
and was so known for many years. On this question of resum- 
ing his right name, I find various statements, Marshall, without 
giving the source of his information says, “Having in 1780 met 
with his brother, John Kenton, they recognized each other and he 
resumed his family name.” Another writer says, “At this 
period, (1782) he heard for the first time, from his long aband- 
oned parents, and learned that William Veach, (his old rival,) 
had recovered, and was still living. He now resumed his own 
name. . . . after thirteen years .. . he had the sat- 
isfaction to find his father and all the family living 
his glowing description of the fertility of Kentucky, induced his 
parents to accompany him on his return.’’ Both these accounts 
differ from that related to me by Thomas Kenton when I read 
McClung’s sketches of Simon. At the time of the removal to 
Kentucky, this Thomas was almost fourteen years of age, and 
certainly old enough to understand his surroundings. He de- 
clared that the family had never heard a word from Simon after 
his abrupt departure till they moved to Kentucky in the fall of 
1783, and found him there under an assumed name, and that 
then he resumed his right one. All this necessarily implies that 
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he did not return to Virginia and take his relatives to the West; 
for this lad was one of the company and explained to me what 
sort of a conveyance the “horse litter” was. This being direct 
testimony from the family, by a competent witness who was 
present, I believe it, and reject both the other unsubstantiated 
statements. The family record to which I have alluded, was 
kept by this lad’s sister, who subsequently married Ezekiel Ar- 
rowsmith, and lived for more than half a century near Westville, 
universally honored and respected. And testimony of this sort is 
not to be lightly set aside by mere words without proof. 

Lands. In the course of the twenty-five years which Ken- 
ton passed in Kentucky, he obtained possession of many thou- 
sand acres of land, lying in different counties, but the land laws 
of Kentucky were not in good shape; so partly by defective title, 
and partly by prior entries, all his claims fell through, and he lost 
every acre. One writer says, “The ease with which, as he sup- 
posed, he made land induced him to sell out a great amount ; and 
the purchasers, as was the custom of the country paid for it 
with the most perishable materials. Besides, his locations, like 
those generally made at early periods, were seen to be vague, 
subject to dispute, and frequently lost. He thus found himself 
involved in controversy, and embarrassed in litigation which pre- 
sented an inextricable labyrinth of hazard, expense, and trouble, 
with which he became disgusted, and for which he left the state, 
preferring rather to encounter the Indians on the frontiers of 
Ohio, than the law officers of Kentucky.” 

Residence. For two or three years he lived at the station 
near Springfield, afterward either in Urbana or on a farm a few 
miles south of Urbana, and near the county line. About the 
year 1820 he moved to his little home near Wapatomica, in the 
vicinity of Zanesfield, Logan county, Ohio, and lived there the 
remainder of his days. 

In the year 1824 the Government granted him a pension of 
twenty dollars a month, in-late recognition of the great services 
which he had rendered the West in its time of need. 

Marriage. Simon Kenton and Martha Dowden were mar- 
ried in Kentucky, May 14, 1787. The wife dying after many 
years, Kenton, married the second time December 11, 1818, the 
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second wife being a relative of the first, the Dowden family being 
otherwise related to the Kentons by marriage. There were two 
daughters and one son by each marriage. The youngest son is 
still living, I think. 

Church. For the last twenty years of his life, Kenton was a 
member of the Methodist church. A very full and satisfactory 
account of this connection appeared in this Quarterly for July, 
IQOI, p. 192, written by Rev. Mr. King, to which article I gladly 
refer all who may wish to contrast the stormy and war-laden 
years of Kenton’s vigorous manhood, with the quiet and peace- 
ful times of his old age. A wider difference the world, per- 
haps, has never seen. 

Personal Characteristics. In Collins’s History of Kentucky, 
edition of 1847, p. 393, we find this: “The following is a de- 
scription of the appearance and character of this remarkable man, 
by one, [McDonald] who often shared with him in the dangers 
of the forest and the fight. General Kenton was of fair complex- 
ion, six feet one inch in height. He stood and walked very 
erect; and in the prime of life, weighed about one hundred and 
ninety pounds. He never was inclined to be corpulent, although 
of sufficient fyllness to form a graceful person. He had a soft, 
tremulous voice, very pleasing to the hearer. He had laughing 
gray eyes which appeared to fascinate the beholder, and dark 
auburn hair. He was a pleasant, good humored, and obliging 
companion. When excited, or provoked to anger, (which was 
seldom the case,) the fiery glance of his eye would almost curdle 
the blood of those with whom he came in contact. His rage, 
when roused was a tornado. 

“In his dealing he was perfectly honest; his confidence in 
man, and his credulity were such that the same man might cheat 
him twenty times, and if he professed friendship, might cheat 
him still.” 

The correctness of this description could be affirmed by all 
who knew the man; and in addition to this description, he had a 
sense of justice and fair play which nothing could turn aside. 
In the course of the war of 1812, some friendly Indians came to 
the vicinity of Urbana, on legitimate business; and some men, in 
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experienced in the matter of Indian warfare, proposed to kill 
these men, considering all Indians bad. Kenton attempted to 
dissuade the men from so high-handed a measure, but his words, 
apparently not having the desired effect on them, he grasped his 
rifle and took his position in front of the Indians, and in his im- 
pressive and emphatic manner declared that whoever attacked the 
Indians would do it over his dead body. It is sufficient to say 
that the Indians were not further molested. 

As before stated, his long contest with the Indians had 
taught him the value of quick decision and instantaneous action ; 
and these things he had so long practiced that they became a part 
of his nature. I will give one instance outside of the domain of 
war. In the spring of 1807, my father and eight or ten other 
men, with their families, left the counties of Bourbon and Har- 
rison, Kentucky, for homes in the Mad river valley. Simon 
Kenton was employed by the company to pilot them to their des- 
tination, and to procure them a supply of fresh meat daily from 
the forest. He gave his instructions for the day each morning, 
before he started out for the hunt. One morning, with gun on 
shoulder he started, and by some inadvertence stumbled over a 
wagon tongue, and fell sprawling to the ground. One of the 
party broke into a hearty laugh. This enraged Kenton, and 
quick as lightning he pointed his gun and pulled the trigger, but 
the fall had knocked the powder from the pan, so that the gun 
was not discharged. Kenton immediately begged pardon for his 
hasty action, and asked the man never to do so again, lest in the 
moment of anger, he might do what everybody would regret. 
My father was a witness of this incident and told me of it years 
before Simon’s death. 

Monument. This is a substantial structure, seven or eight 
feet high and over four feet square at the base; and in every way 
is a most befitting memorial of the dead. In the forests of Ohio 
Kenton had confronted Indians, bears, wolves, and panthers. 
On the south face of the monument, is carved, life size, the head 
of an Indian chief, decked out in regular savage style: on the 
west face is the head of a bear, as life-like as stone can be, and 
appearing as if the head had just been thrust through the face of 
stone: on the north side is the head of a wolf, similarly carved: 
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and on the east side is the head of a panther. The design is by 
J. Q. A. Ward, the celebrated sculptor, now of New York, but 
a native of Urbana. His grandfather originally owned the land 
on which Urbana is built, and for many years the elder Ward 
and Kenton were intimate friends. One cut shows the south 

















face and the west ; the other the north face and the west. It was 
found that in this way the little old-fashioned grave stone seen 
near the north face, could be better brought into view. By means 
of a magnifying glass, the greater part of the inscription can be 
read. It is given below. On the south face we find, 
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C 


| SIMON KENTON 








On the north face near the top are the words, 





ERECTED BY THE STATE OF OHIO, 
1884. 





I understand that the small grave stone above mentioned 
was brought from the graveyard near his residence in Logan 
county, where the body of Kenton had lain for nearly half a cen- 
tury. 


Here is the inscription on the old grave stone: 





IN 
MEMORY 
° OF 


SIMON KENTON | 





Who was born April 3, 1755 in Culpepper Co., Va., 
and died April 29, 1836, aged 81 years and 26 days. 
| His fellow citizens of the West, will long remember 
him as the skilful pioneer of early times, the brave 
| soldier, and the honest man. 
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An epitaph written by Collins on another occasion may fit- 
tingly close this brief sketch. 





“How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there.” 























JOHN BROUGH. 


OSMAN CASTLE HOOPER. 


John Brough is generally thought of as the last of Ohio’s 
war governors, the sturdy Union man who, as a candidate for 
the executive office in 1863, defeated Clement L. Vallandigham 
by the then unheard of majority of more than 100,000 votes. He 
was all that, but he was more than that, and it is the duty, as well 
as the pleasure of Ohioans to recognize it. 

If ever a masterful man sat in Ohio’s executive chair, it was 
John Brough. No general in the field was more stern or more 
zealous, more watchful of others, more careless of himself. Those 
days of 1863 were dark and gloomy for the Union cause; the 
election of Brough was like a sunburst. It proved that Ohio, 
though not without its falterers, and palterers, was steadfast for 
the Union; and it steadied the whole line of northern states, 
cheered the heart of Lincoln and put a new enthusiasm into the 
armies in the field. The power that the people of Ohio gave to 
Brough on that election day, he exercised to the fullest extent— 
to his temporary discomfiture, perhaps, but to his lasting glory. 

1t is for this that John Brough is best remembered, but 
there are other things for which he should be honored. Before 
he stood like a giant at the head of a patriotic state during the 
Civil War, he had stood as the especial champion of the state 
when it was beset with debt and had helped to save it from the 
shame of repudiation, and before that, he had served in the legis- 
lature, striving to rescue the state from cheap money and ruin- 
ous speculation. 

As journalist, as clerk of the senate, as member of the house 
of representatives and as auditor, as well as in the capacity of 
governor, John Brough bore himself well and with a sturdy 
honesty and a vigorous intelligence which, while they won for 
him the invective and sometimes the ridicule of his contempo- 
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raries, clearly entitle him to the highest regard of all who have 
come after him. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, there came 
across the ocean from England, John Brough, a native of the 
British capital, and his frail English wife. They were ac- 
companied by several other men and their wives, all seeking 
home and fortune in the domain of the vigorous young nation 
that had recently won its independence. They settled in Wash- 
ington county, Ohio, on or near the Little Muskingum three 
or four miles east of Marietta, and entered on the life of pioneer 
farmers. 

Of these first American Broughs, all too little has been re- 
corded, but it is known that they commanded the respect of their 
neighbors and that the regard in which they were held was con- 
tinued to their children and their children’s children. There is 
the record of the death in 1807 of the frail English wife in her 
forty- eighth year and of the subsequent marriage of Brough, 
already a man past middle life, to Jane Garnet, who was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1785. 

John Brough, while not a thrifty farmer, was a commanding 
figure in the Marietta settlement. He was looked up to in a 
double sense, for he was six feet tall and of fine physique; and, 
besides, was philosopher in a homely way. It was natural that 
he should be chosen Justice of the Peace and equally so that the 
“Squire,” as he was commonly called, should be elected sheriff 
of the county. That distinction came to him in 1811. Then 
the Broughs moved into the court house and jail building which 
also contained living quarters for the sheriff —a structure erected 
in 1798 and demolished in 1846 to make room for the present 
jail. In the former building John Brough, the future governor, 
was born September 17, 1811. He was the second of five chil- 
dren — Jane, the eldest having been born in 1810, Charles in 1813, 
Mary Ann in 1818 and William in 1820. 

The mother of this family died October 19, 1821, when her 
baby was scarcely a year old and the eldest child was but eleven 
and when she herself was but thirty-six. Her life record is un- 
happily meager. She was born, she was married, she bore five 
children, and she died. She was buried in Mound cemetery, now 
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near the geographical center of Marietta, and a sandstone slab, 
inscribed as follows, marks the spot: 





IN MEMORY OF 
JANE BROUGH, 
WIFE OF 

JOHN BROUGH, | 


| 


Who departed this life, October the 19th, in 
the Year of our Lord, 1821. 


AGED 36 YEARS. 


Blessed are the Dead Which Die 
in the Lord, 





In the following March ‘Squire Brough married Mrs. Brid- 
get Cross, but twenty-nine days after the wedding, the third Mrs. 
Brough died and was followed six months later by ‘Squire 
Brough himself, at the age of 75. No stone marks his burial 
place; only to the mother of his children is that distinction 
vouchsafed. 

Whatever “Jack” Brough’s life had been up to this time, it 
was different and more difficult from this out. His education had 
been begun in the Marietta school. At 11, an orphan, he found 
it necessary to do for himself. “Squire Brough had left no 
estate. He had been in his last years but a tenant on the Cleona 
farm, about a mile above Marietta on the Ohio river and his 
savings had been small, if any. “Jack” turned instinctively to 
the printing business and, as an apprentice, he entered the office 
of Royal Prentiss’s American Friend. His home was beneath 
his employer’s roof, and later with Isaac Maxon, another printer. 
“Jack” worked, but he also played, and one still encounters in 
Marietta the stories of “Jack” Brough’s wonderful feats in all 
the athletic games upon the common. No one could “raise” 
the football as he could, and his associates who lived to see him 
governor delighted to recall those games in which he played 
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so well. The last of his school education was secured at Athens, 
where for a short time while working in the office of the Mirror 
of that place, he attended the Ohio University. It was at best a 
meager training for it did not last long, but for a youth of his 
quick perception, boundless energy and sturdy purpose, it was 
enough, taken in connection with his work in the newspaper 
offices, to make him a lucid thinker and a ready and forceful 
writer and speaker. There are some minds that absorb learning 
at the very touch, and “Jack” Brough’s was one of them. 
Before “Jack” Brough was twenty, he was an editor. He 
had learned the printing business and had been to school. He 
had seen other men edit, and he had an ambition to be an editor 
himself. Besides he had some opinions and a hero, General An- 
drew Jackson. So it happened that on January 8, 1831 — Jack- 
son’s day —there appeared in Marietta the Western Republican, 
a weekly edited and published by John Brough. It was published 
weekly at Marietta for two years and then was sold and moved 
by its new editor and publisher to Parkersburg. In the fall of 
1833, Brough went with his brother Charles to Lancaster, O., 
and bought the Ohio Eagle. Here he quickly made his strong 
individuality felt and, as the editor of a partisan paper, entered 
heartily into the politics of the day. That was a time of hard 
blows, and he neither spared nor was spared; but there are 
not wanting the evidences that, even though he made enemies, 
he commanded their respect, so sincere was he in all that he did 
and said. Referring at a later date to this period of his career, 
Brough wrote that he had no apology for the asperity into which 
party conflicts had led him; he had always acted on the de- 
fensive and held in supreme contempt the authors of the base 
attacks upon him. 
Brough made his formal entry into Ohio politics in 1835 
when he was elected clerk of the Ohio senate. He was the can- 
didate of the Democratic majority and received 19 of the senate’s 
35 votes. Seven of the Whig votes went to Warren Jenkins and 
the other nine were recorded as “blank and scattering.”” Among 
3rough’s supporters, it is interesting to note, was Samuel Medary, 
just beginning a service in the senate as the member from Cler- 
mont county —a man who was for many years Brough’s close 
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political friend, but destined in the crisis of the civil war to take 
a widely divergent course. 

Robert Lucas was governor of Ohio. Thomas Ewing and 
Thomas Morris represented the state in the national senate, 
while in the house of representatives at Washington, Thomas 
Corwin, at the opening of his third term, was growing in Whig 
favor. Andrew Jackson, as president, had begun his warfare on 
the United States bank: Martin Van Buren was looming up as 
a presidential quantity, and William Henry Harrison, Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun:and Henry Clay were striking figures 
in the political foreground. It was a time of stirring politics, and 
Brough, as clerk of the Ohio senate and correspondent of the 
Lancaster Eagle, swung the partisan cudgel with all the zeal 
of his young manhood. He served as clerk of the senates of 
1835-6 and 1836-7, and then was retired by the election of a 
Whig senate. But the loss of his position did not take him out of 
politics; it was only an incident in the political war for which 
he had enlisted. For a time he reported the senate proceedings 
for the Ohio Statesman, at the same time writing for his own 
paper, the Eagle, which was widely quoted and, under his man- 
agement, took rank with the leading exponents of Democracy. 
He sat as a delegate in the convention in 1837 which nominated 
Wilson Shannon for governor. He was a member of the com- 
mittee on resolutions and drafted the plank denouncing the Whig 
attitude toward the banks as a betrayal of the people and de- 
claring that those banks that had suspended payments had for- 
feited their charters. 

In the fail of 1837, Brough was elected by the Democracy to 
represent the Fairfield-Hocking district in the Ohio house of rep- 
resentatives, receiving a majority of 1,422 votes. At that time 
he was but 26 years of age, but so marked and generally recog- 
nized was his ability that he was made chairman of the im- 
portant committee on banks and currency. This distinction he 
owed in part to the fact that his party was dominant, but it was 
certainly a personal triumph that of the 38 Democrats in the 
house, he, so young and at the very beginning of his active leg- 
islative career, should be placed at the head of a committee into 
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whose hands the most important legislation of the session was 
to be given. 

Governor Shannon, in his inaugural address a few days 
after the legislative session of 1838-9 began, sounded the key- 
note of party alarm at the general financial conditions. He di- 
rected attention to the mania of speculation and the over-issue by 
banks, saying that “almost the entire circulating medium of the 
state is composed of bank notes,’ which he described as “not 
money, but promises to pay money.” He advocated a currency 
of gold and silver coin and paper which should be safe and 
convertible into coin without loss. He also proposed a long 
corrective program including the following: To increase the 
liability of bank stock-holders; to limit the power of banks to 
contract and expand the currency at will; to require banks to 
redeem their notes when they have the means of doing so; to 
prohibit them from issuing notes of a denomination less than $5; - 
to compel them to publish quarterly sworn statements of their 
business; to prohibit stock-holders from borrowing money out 
of their own banks; to prohibit the issue of post notes; to pro- 
vide penalties for banks that hereafter suspend specie payments 
or in any manner violate their charters; to authorize courts of 
chancery, on 4 bill filed by any one interested, to restrain a bank 
that had violated its charter or had become insolvent from ex- 
ercising its powers, and to appoint trustees to take charge of all 
the effects of the bank, collect claims and pay creditors; to pro- 
hibit, under suitable penalties the establishment within the state 
of any branch, office or agency of the Bank of the United States, 
and to make it a penal offense for any director or stock-holder 
of any bank in the state to purchase or receive, directly or indi- 
rectly, the notes of the bank in which he is interested for less 
than the face value for which they purport to be issued. “The 
policy of creating a United States Bank to act as the fiscal agent 
of the government, is,” he said, “more objectionable, in my judg- 
ment than any other plan which has been prepared for keeping 
the public money. I view the creation of an institution of this 
kind as fraught with the most fatal consequences to the liber- 
ties, as well as the prosperity of the people of this country, and 
a violation of the constitution of the United States.” Contin- 
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uing, he maintained that from the time when money is received 
by the government to the time when it is needed for public use, 
it should remain in the hands of public officers who shall give 
bond and security and shall be subjected to severe penalties for 
misusing it. 

It was a great task that Shannon proposed to the legislature 
in general and to John Brough’s committee in particular. But 
Brough was ready for it. On the fourth day of the session and 
before the inaugural had been delivered, he offered a resolution 
requesting the auditor to report on the condition of the banks in 
the state. This, he followed, two days later, with a resolution 
instructing his own committee to inquire what violations, if any, 
there had been of the act to prohibit the issue and circulation of 
unauthorized bank paper. No one could have done more than 
did Brough to put Shannon’s bank policy into execution. He 
immediately introduced a bill to prohibit the issue and circula- 
tion of small bank notes; and a little later reported from his 
committee a bill prohibiting the establishment in Ohio of any 
branch office or agency of the United States Bank, or any bank 
or corporation not incorporated by the laws of Ohio. His com- 
mittee was zealous in the cause of reform, and the reports which 
he, as chairman, made were, if at times prolix, vigorous and 
clear-cut. He argued that the state banks had long resisted a 
national bank and, having at last lost in the struggle, had, partly 
through its overmastering influence, entered upon a financial 
orgy in which “all considerations of public welfare have been 
discarded, all laws evaded and all justice trampled under foot, 
whenever either or all stood in the way of the grasping and over- 
reaching schemes of these moneyed institutions.” Further on in 
the same report, he exclaimed: 


“What cause, we would ask, have the banks had to complain of the 
people? None. Every indulgence has been extended to them, even when, 
by the results of their own acts, they had no right to demand anything. 
They have trodden down the laws of the land, yet the people have for- 
borne; they have violated their most solemn obligations to the state and 
community, yet the people have forborne; they have been driven by the 
wantonness of their own acts, to close their doors and suffer their paper 
to depreciate or die in the hands of the holders, yet the people have for- 
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borne; they have assumed an attitude of defiance and threatened to bring 
pressure, panic and distress upon the community, yet the people have not 
raised the hand of violence against them, nor attempted the ‘vandal’ act 
of their annihilation. The people seek reformation, not destruction, and 
sooner or later it must be extended to them.” 


With such invective as this Brough assailed the evils that 
Shannon pointed out, earning at once the envy of some of his 
fellow partisans and the ridicule of his political antagonists. 
But, however much they called him demagogue, all were forced 
to admit that he was terribly in earnest. 

Brough did not stop with denunciation, he proposed refor- 
mation. Wherever he smashed existing things with his vehe- 
ment rhetoric, he suggested a substitute or a corrective. He 
proposed a broader application of the principle of individual lia- 
bility, on the part of directors and stock-holders, for the debts of 
the banks, and a bill for that purpose was introduced. He pro- 
posed the establishment of a board of bank commissioners, and 
such a board was created, with power to supervise all banking 
institutions and see to it that they observed the law, and that 
the interests of the public were in all legal respects protected. 
He pressed to passage the bill prohibiting the operation in the 
state of any branch of the United States Bank. He scented a 
loss to the state through the payment of interest on the canal 
debt in depreciated bank paper, and introduced a resolu- 
tion which was adopted and revealed a deplorable condition 
of affairs. He fought the practice of issuing bank notes payable 
on a future date—a practice by which banks were taking from 
their borrowers interest on their own paper, payable six, nine 
and twelve months after date and bearing no interest, and with 
the further and more important result of depreciating still more 
the character of bank paper. He reported, after committee in- 
quiry, that the state has inherent power to tax bank capital and 
urged that the existing tax on dividends be transferred to capi- 
tal. He advocated and voted for an anti-usury bill, which was 
defeated. 

While the state administration and the legislature were thus 
operating to reform the banks, a considerable element, chiefly 
Whigs, was clamoring for a state bank as an institution which 
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would give to finances the stability so much needed. Petitions 
from this element reached the legislature and were naturally re- 
ferred to Brough’s committee. He might have pigeonholed these 
petitions which were addressed to a hostile body. But he did 
not, and this ought to be taken as an evidence of his entire sin- 
cerity and his zeal in a cause which he believed to be right. In 
a voluminous report on these petitions, he said that there was 
something in the idea that the state might as well profit by the 
banking business as to give the gain to individuals; but the pro- 
ject was, on the whole, objectionable because, first, of the crea- 
tion of a vast money power with great influence in public af- 
fairs; second, of the difficulty of keeping it out of the hands of 
the dominant party as a weapon, and, third, of the impropriety of 
the state raising and investing capital and managing intricate 
and hazardous banking operations. 


Other petitions for an increase in banking facilities, Brough 
also treated at some length in the same report. He feared that 
“the mania for banking now prevalent has very little to do with 
mere facilities of trade;” he characterized it, instead, as specu- 
lative and inveighed against it, as he did against all get-rich- 
quick schemes and fictitious values. “The fixed and settled prin- 
ciples of natural and animal economy that all sudden and un- 
natural growths are but evidences of a diseased state,” he said, 
‘applies with no less force to all the walks of business, the rise of 
cities and towns and the prosperity of states.” “We turn,” he 
said, further on, “with a ready ear to the demands which are 
made in the name of commercial greatness and wealth, while the 
voice of labor and industry falls with the dull sound of a heavy, 
tedious tale; we dwell with greedy eyes upon the picture which 
self-interest too frequently gilds with the brightness of public 
advantage and prosperity, while the great interests of the greater 
mass, whose capital is toil and whose dividend and speculation 
its reward and return, are looked upon as mere shadowing of the 
picture, put in to fill up the background, and ofttimes, we are 
prone to conceive, with unseemly taste.’ If that sounds soph- 
omoric, here is something that bumps the earth at least once or 
twice: 
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“The only safe criterion by which to judge of the necessity for an 
increase of banking facilities is the close application of our present means 
to the trade, commerce and business of our state. It is vain and delusive 
to argue the necessity of increase from the ‘demand,’ in the usual accep- 
tation of the term. The increase of bank money only increases the 
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means of its expenditure in speculation or in extravagance, and, increase 
as far and fast as you will, the cry will still be that of the hungry leech, 
‘Give, give!” 


Concluding this phase of the report, he says that “the change 
which will in some measure result from the several acts passed 
this winter for the reformation of the banking system will effect 
a reduction in the present circulation and a diminution of the 
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facilities afforded banks; but he hopes the change will be ac- 
cepted by the banks in good part and that they will withdraw 
from speculation and devote their means to legitimate trade, 
adding that, if they do not, the creation of additional capital or 
the perfection of another system will be imperious on the legis- 
lature. 


Brough was one of the most active members of the legis- 
lature. His work as chairman of the committee on banking and 
currency, arduous as it must have been, did not exhaust his 
‘energy; and the records show that he participated in all the 
important debates and was rarely absent at the taking of a vote. 
His opinions were most positive and his support of them most 
determined — so much so that he, more than any other member 
of the majority party, became the target of the opposition. 

One of the subjects before the legislature that winter was 
the negro question—the rights of those blacks who lived in 
Ohio and the duty of the state toward those who had escaped 
from slavery in the South. Abolitionists were comparatively few 
but very active, and were loved by neither of the great parties. 
They were generally held to be mischief-breeders whose activity 
was weakening the Union and injuring, most of all, those whom 
they sought to set free. Brough, it is interesting to note, in view 
of his later career, shared this sentiment and gave free ex- 
pression to it. The question arose on the presentation of peti- 
tions from negro residents for the removal of the existing legal 
disabilities. Brough met this appeal by introducing the following 
resolution which was adopted: 


“That the blacks and mulattoes who may be residents within the 
state have no constitutional right to present their petitions to the general 
assembly for any purpose whatever, and that any reception of such peti- 
tions, on the part of the general assembly, is a mere act of privilege or 
policy, and not imposed by any expressed or implied power of the con- 
stitution.” 


Brough voted, not only for this, but for other resolutions 
maintaining the rights of the several states, declaring that con- 
gress has no jurisdiction over the institution of slavery, asserting 
that agitation of the slavery question was a violation of the faith 
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which ought to exist among:the states, denouncing the plans of 
the abolitionists as impracticable and dangerous and declaring 
that it was unwise to repeal the laws imposing disabilities upon 
negroes. Nevertheless, his views on the question were more 
advanced than those of most of the politicians of the day. He 
had been thinking and he saw the right. In one of his speeches 
he said: 


“I am no friend to slavery. I wish most ardently that it had never 
existed, or that we had some means of ridding ourselves of it; but I 
regard these philanthropists as the worst enemies of the slave. Neither 
do I wish to restrict or injure any of the rights and privileges which the 
blacks already enjoy in our state. They have the protection of our laws 
in their lives and property and, when left to their own action, are dis- 
posed to be grateful. They would never have sought the notoriety which 
is given to them here; they would never of themselves have dreamed 
of violation of their rights or restriction of their privileges, but for the 
instigation of wicked men who might learn, with benefit to themselves, 
the principle of gratitude and regard for protection bestowed, of those 
over whose bleeding rights they shed so many hypocritical tears.” 


In another speech he said: 


“Already has the question of abolition shaken the fair fabric of our 
freedom from center to center—aye, sir, it has rocked it till brave and 
good men have looked on with mingled feelings of dread and admiration 
—dread lest the next convulsion should rend it in ruins, and admiration 
that the noble structure has so well withstood the assaults directed against 
its most pregnable part. I would not speak lightly of the danger of this 
Union, or allude carelessly to the fear of its dissolution; but, if ever that 
bond be rent asunder, if chaos come again over the bright hopes and 
prospects of the friends of human freedom throughout the earth, the 
besom of that destruction will have been hurled and guided by the reck- 
less spirit of fanaticism that broods in darkness and gloom over our 
happy land. 

“The states of the south are looking to their sisters of the confed- 
eracy with weary and anxious eyes. They ask us to let them alone in 
their domestic relations; they beseech us not to trample with rude feet 
upon the rights which they have acquired under the constitution. What 
shall we say to them by our action here? Shall we hold out to them the 
empty mockery of friendship and neutrality, while at the same time we 
do an act which must put our professions to the blush? Shall we say 
to them that we seek no interference with your domestic relations, that 
we do not interfere with your property in your slaves nor their allegi- 
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ance to their masters, while at the same time we elevate this class of peo- 
ple in our own state to our own rights and privileges, admit them within 
our legislative halls and acknowledge their rights as citizens to instruct 
us, their representatives in the course of our duty? This would be mock- 
ery, indeed! How it would add to the security of the slave-holder who 
is cursed (for I regard it as a curse) with the care and possession of 
property of this kind! 

“The doings of wicked men have already planted apprehension and 
agony where peace and security reigned before. The Virginian, the Ken- 
tuckian, the Carolinian are ever haunted by the terrors of servile insur- 
rection. As we regard our own high character, as we love the union of 
these states, as we respect and would protect the lives and property of 
our southern brethren, let us not as a state join in this unholy warfare.” 


Those words were spoken in 1838. Twenty-three years later 
the terrible reality of that prophetic vision presented itself. Then 
the conservative Brough had disappeared and the aggressive 
Brough had taken his place. Finding that the Union could not 
be preserved by conciliation, he gave himself heart and soul to its 
preservation by force. 

Brough was elected auditor of state by the legislature, as 
the custom then was, February 8, 1839, for three years from 
March 15, 1839. On the latter date, the house of representatives 
adopted resolutions which, after humorously recognizing “the 
unpleasant situation into which John Brough has been forced 
by his friends against his own wishes and expectations,” to- 
gether with the “necessity either to abandon the people who 
sent him to the legislature or the office to which the legislature 
appointed him,” cordially thanked him for the “able and indefati- 
gable manner in which he has carried out the great measures of 
reform in which the present general assembly has been engaged.” 


Thus, three days before the end of the session, Brough’s 
legislative career ended. Taking a leading part at the very 
opening of the session, he maintained it to the end. The Whigs 
had ridiculed him when they could and feared him as a political 
opponent all the time. Frank and masterful, he had made ene- 
mies in his own party. He was ambitious, of course, but not 
beyond his deserts. He had a mind for finance; he thought deep 
and spoke well. He was industrious, business like and clever. 
His ambition to be auditor was mentioned in the newspapers 
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as soon as the session began, and it may have been to prove his 
worth that he had sought the chairmanship of the committee 
on banking and currency. A hostile press early dubbed him the 
“‘chancellor of the exchequer,” even as it referred to the house 
of which he was a member as “Brough’s department.” He was 
accused of rank partisanship, and his oratory was likened to the 
“roaring of a gored buffalo.” But neither ridicule nor abuse 
seriously affected him. He knew what he wanted to do and 
proceeded to do it and in the doing excited so much admiration 
that, at the time of his election as auditor, his severest critics 
in candor admitted that he would make an efficient officer. 

Though by his election as auditor Brough was removed 
from the swifter partisan currents, he was by no means oblit- 
erated. He had identified himself with a financial policy that the 
Whigs abhorred and continued to be a target for their campaign 
practice. Shannon in his second message had swung just far 
enough back toward the Whig financial idea to excite some Demo- 
cratic criticism. It was, therefore, thought that there would 
be some oppositien to his renomination, and the political specula- 
tors of Whig faith early surmised that Brough would be the 
choice of the anti-Shannon men. “He will be a hard man to 
beat,’ they said, “but the Whigs of Ohio must not permit them- 
selves to be frightened, even by John Brough.” The gossips 
followed him to Cincinnati, whither he went, as auditor, to get 
specie to pay the interest on the public debt; and in his every 
movement and even in his silence, they found evidence of the 
correctness of their guess. Referring to Brough as the “Jupiter 
Tonans of Ohio Locofocoism,” the Ohio State Journal on 
Christmas day, 1839, thus gave him standing: 


“While a member of the house, he stood forward, the very head 
and front, the champion, the directing spirit of the Bentonian party in 
Ohio. There was his small bill law, his bank commissioner law, his law 
against the paper issues of the Bank of the United States. Wherever credit 
and confidence were susceptible of a stab, there did Mr. Brough stab. 
He succeeded but too well. There was a pliant legislature at his heels and 
he made the most of his power. Some have vainly supposed that he has 
been shorn of his locks. It is not true. There are, it is true, men of his 
own party—his former friends and co-laborers in the work of the Ben- 
tonian frenzy—who now wish to hurl him from his high estate. They 
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wish to make room for themselves and they, therefore, seek his destruc- 
tion; but take our solemn word for it—as long as Locofocoism has an 
abiding place in Ohio, Mr. Brough will be its master spirit.” 


srough allowed the governorship gossip to go on till it 
ceased to amuse him and then he knocked down the house of 
cards with a communication in which he explained that he was 
not a candidate for governor and could not be since he had not 
yet reached the constitutional age of 30. He was then but 28. 


Shannon was renominated for governor, January 8, 1840, 
with none of the predicted opposition. On the following Febru- 
ary 22, Thomas Corwin, then a member of the house of represen- 
tatives at Washington, was nominated for governor by the 
Whigs and resigned his seat to accept. Then with William 
Henry Harrison and Martin Van Buren contending for the 
presidency, the great campaign of 1840 began. Brough took 
the stump for Shannon and Van Buren and, as usual in what- 
ever he undertook, made himself conspicuous to all and ob- 
noxious to those he opposed. He gave and took many hard 
blows and, if possible, still more embittered the Whig sentiment 
against him. While he was absent from his office on speaking 
tours, the Whig press clamored for his return to the duties 
which he had been elected to perform and sharply criticised the 
management of his office. But they brought him back only 
occasionally to answer their charges, generally with success. 
Now and then a Democratic editor, probably moved by jealousy, 
joined in the hue and cry against Brough for having a private 
as well as a public occupation; and every such recruit, one may 
be sure, brought joy to his Whig critics. The success of the 
Whig state and national tickets, in opposition to all that Brough 
had urged on the stump, aggravated rather than decreased the 
Whig antipathy for Brough. When it became known that he was 
casting about for another newspaper and had actually bought 
one the clamor against him for alleged neglect of his official 
duties was renewed, and there was even a suggestion that the 
legislature should declare the office of auditor vacant. Another 
phase of the clamor is revealed in the following from a Whig 
paper of the time: 
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“Rarely does the editor go to the State House without seeing 
Brough in one house or the other, passing away the time for which the 
state grants him a large remuneration, idly or in private intercourse with 
members, and under the circumstances calculated to excite the suspicion 
that he improperly intermeddles in affairs of legislation and seeks to con- 
trol it for personal or political motives.” 


Thus, according to his critics, whether Brough was on the 
stump, or in Cincinnati, or in the legislative halls, he was in 
the wrong place; and when he was at his desk in the auditor’s 
office, he was being paid too much money. All this is inter- 
esting for it shows what a veritable thorn in the Whig flesh 
John Brough was. When Brough ventured to reply that he was 
quite as constant in his attendance upon his duties as was Gov- 
ernor Corwin, it was retorted that no governor had ever spent 
all his time in Columbus and that “the governor hasn’t even an 
office here, burrowing with the fund commissioners when in the 
city,’—an answer, by the way, which is more interesting as a bit 
of history than as an argument. 

It was in the spring of 1841 that Brough and his brother 
Charles H. (who had just retired from the legislature) bought 
the Cincinnati Advertiser, an established Democratic paper, 
changed the name to the Enquirer and announced that the paper 
would “sustain the principles and policy of the great Democratic 
party and act, hand in hand, with the Democracy of Hamilton 
county.” The paper continued in their hands until 1848, and 
exerted an influence in politics not less than it does to-day under 
another management. 


The possession of an important newspaper increased 
Brough’s strength as a political factor and brought him more 
than ever into the public view. Though he had announced that 
the Enquirer would support the principles of the Democratic 
party, he reserved the right to criticise members of the party 
when their conduct did not accord with his judgment, and that 
right he exercised as vigorously as he had ever done before. 
More than all else, he seemed to be the defender of the financial 
policy which he had as legislator helped to establish, and when 
he found Democratic candidates or legislators departing from 
that policy, he punished them with his invective. 
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From criticism of Brough for absenteeism in 1840, his foes 
passed, in 1842 to criticism of him as an autocrat in office. In- 
stead of making him a less figure, their assaults seemed to be 
making him a greater, and there is a strong flavor of desperation 
in the following indictment against him which appeared in an 
editorial in one of the Whig papers of the day: 


“The constitution strips the governor of nearly all power and 
patronage and, in comparison with the powers of other governors, ren- 
ders that high functionary but little more than a cipher. But power in 
a political community must exist somewhere, and in Ohio it is fast clus- 
tering in the hands of a subordinate of the executive department, whose 
tenure of office is independent of the popular favor and is by a year 
greater than the governor’s. * * Mr. Brough’s predecessors have not 
aspired to a concentration of all powers in their hands, but have been 
content to pocket their salaries and perform their simple duties without 
encroachments upon other departments. * * But the present incumbent 
perceives that the office of auditor is really the highest and most im- 
portant in the state, and he is determined to make it still more efficient. 
It is through his influence, therefore, that the board of fund commis- 
sioners has been abolished and another created, of which he has been 
constituted the life and soul. * * When the fund commissioners’ board 
was first established, its duties were considered to be of such a nature 
that they could not be mixed up with the affairs of the auditor’s office, 
but the present auditor thinks otherwise; and he has been gratified in 
his ambition to have the whole power of the board imposed on his hands. 

“Mr. Brough has made some large strides, this winter, toward 
monopolizing official places and placing himself conspicuously before the 
public. He found means to crowd himself into the board of trustees of 
the Ohio university; he got himself elected a trustee of the Blind asylum, 
and finally persuaded the legislature to vest in his hands, in effect, all 
the powers and duties devolved upon the fund commissioners. In his 
last capacity, he is now absent among the money kings of Wall street to 
try his hand at financiering, whilst his proper duties are neglected at 
home. How insignificant has the office of governor become beside this 
new Colossus of the executive department of the government. * * In- 
deed, the grasping disposition and accumulating official influence of the 
auditor of state has alarmed the jealousies of some of his own friends 
who, apprehensive of the manner in which it is suspected the last may 
be employed, have begun to call attention thereto.” 


To this, another paper adds that “he (Brough) has now and 
for years past has possessed the power to tax the people heavy 
or light, as suits his sovereien will and pleasure —a power too 
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dangerous to remain in the hands of any man, no matter how 
pure he may be, and which rightfully belongs to the law-making 
power of the state.” The same paper refers to Brough as a 
“mere politician,’ and expresses the opinion that the auditor 
should be robbed of four-fifths of his immense power. 

There was in all this something more serious than per- 
sonal or party opposition, something radically different from the 
assumed alarm at the concentration of power. That something, 








Governor John Brough, his wife and two sisters. From a daguerreotype taken 
about 18 0, now in possession of Governor Brough’s niece, Mrs. K. A. Simpson, of Mil 
burn, N. J. 

In a note Mrs. Simpson says: The lady standing by Gov. Brough is his second 
wife, Caroline; the elder one sitting, his sister Mrs. Jane Terry; the younger one 
Standing, his sister Mrs. Mary A, Hand. This portrait is produced by the courtesy of © 
Ohio State Library. 


Governor Dennison in later years called repudiation. It took 
the form of an effort to keep down the taxes which would have re- 
sulted in a failure to meet the canal debt interest and in the de- 
feat of a proposed loan to complete the public works. This 
spirit had its expression in the legislature of 1843 when it was 
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sought to add to the appropriation bill an amendment prohib- 
iting the auditor from levying a greater rate of taxation for 
canal purposes than was levied in 1842. That would have kept 
the levy down to 2? mills, whereas a 5-mill levy was necessary 
to meet the canal obligations. Only 17 representatives and four 
senators voted for the amendment and it was defeated. The 
battle had been fought and won. The ease of the victory, how- 
ever, did not prevent alarm in financial circles, and Brough’s mis- 
sion to New York, whither he went to place an additional loan 
of $1,500,000 was not an easy one. The state’s paper was sell- 
ing at 67 cents on the dollar, and there was a marked indisposi- 
tion, on the part of capitalists, to risk more money in a state where 
the repudiation spirit had appeared even in so mild a form. But 
Brough was not to be discouraged. The commission, of which 
he was rightfully enough said to be the head, went personally 
to the capitalists and laid before them a circular in which the 
weakness of the repudiation movement was fully exposed. The 
proposition before the legislature and the votes in each house for 
it were set forth, the financial condition of the state was re- 
vealed and the plan of levying taxes to meet the interest on the 
debt was explained. The auditor made an excellent impression 
in New York, as the prints of the day show, and some of his 
bitterest critics at home, finding how their previous comments 
had hampered him and actually. misrepresented their own real 
purposes, hastened to condemn at home the repudiation that he 
was fighting in New York. + After a month’s labor, Brough 
succeeded in placing $600,000 of the proposed loan at 7 per cent., 
giving an option on the remaining $900,000. That, too, was 
taken, all at par. Thus the crisis in Ohio finances had been suc- 
cessfully passed, thanks to an honest legislature, but thanks, also, 
to the sturdy auditor, whose critics at times thought he was doing 
too little and at other times that he was doing too much for the 


state. 

Brough’s reports as auditor are an interesting study. They 
are precisely what might be expected from a man who had played 
so important and conservative a role in the legislature. There 
he had sought to stay mad speculation and restore the currency 
to a sound basis; here he did what he could to punish official dis- 
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honesty, prevent extravagance, secure the payment to the state 
of all that was justly due it and to defeat repudiation. When he 
became auditor, the state debt was $12,500,000; when he left 
the office six years later, the debt was nearly $20,000,000, but 
the canals had been completed and nearly half a million had been 
invested in the stock of railroads, the then new mode of trans- 
portation. That the increase would have been greater under a 
less watchful auditor is probably true. His admonitions were 
often disregarded, if not resented, by the legislature; but his re- 
peated protests must have been in some measure a check upon 
expenditure. 


In his first report, Brough urged the legislature to stop ex- 
penditures until “some of our numerous public works shall as- 
sume a productive character.” He pointed out lands that were 
evading taxation, exposed school fund defalcations and indi- 
cated banks that were delinquent in taxes. The energy of his 
executive work is shown in the fact that the amount of tax ar- 
rearages paid in jumped in one year from $400 to $5,000, while 
the school fund defalcations made good amounted to $12,000. 

He sounded the alarm again in 1840. Urging economy on 
a legislature which had increased the debt by two and a half mil- 
lions, he argued that a public debt is not a public blessing in a 
republic, though it might be in a monarchy, by holding the peo- 
ple together and preventing revolution. Said he: 


“The accumulative character of public burdens is one of the most 
serious: diseases by which the vitality of free institutions can be attacked ; 
for no generation will do more than to change the character of these 
burdens, removing them from one position to another where they will be 
more easily borne, until at length the confidence and satisfaction of the 
public mind are destroyed and public liberty, weakened by long continued 
endurance, sinks beneath the weight of accumulated grievances, a vic- 
tim to the power of money which has subverted it under the guise of 
public good.” 


1841 he repeated his warning as to the debt, which he found 
still increasing. He reported continued embarrassment through 
the suspension of banks, whose currency, since the national gov- 
ernment would not take it for postage, had to be exchanged for 
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specie at a loss. The revenues from the public works had fal- 
len off and there were defalcations in canal tolls amounting to 
$15,420. The turnpike companies, too, were misbehaving and 
received a severe and probably just excoriation. The one bright 
spot in the report was the collection of $11,768 back taxes. It is 
interesting to note that in this report Brough suggested to the 
legislature the creation of the office of attorney general that the 
state might have always at its command an officer to promote 
and guard its interests in the courts. 

In 1842, he reported that the public debt had increased 
$1,500,000, that the annual interest charge was $950,000 and the 
deficit in interest was $281,650. In this report he took up the 
question of taxation and urged the appraisement of all taxable 
property at its actual cash value. 

In 1843 he advocated a better law governing the sale of land 
for taxes and the granting of deeds to the same. He argued at 
length that the power of the state was ample and its right mani- 
fest. It was, he urged, unjust to sell one man’s chattels uncon- 
ditionally and withhold the penalty from another who owns land. 
It was an indignity to the state to permit land-owners to refuse 
just tribute and mock the commonwealth. How the taxdodgers 
must have writhed under his lash! 

Again and again he called attention to the increase in the 
public debt, the interest on which had grown to $1,000,000 per 
annum, $600,000 of which had to be raised by direct taxation be- 
cause the public works were unfinished and unproductive. But 
the state debt, he pointed out, was not one-third the burden; the 
greater portion was made up of county, township, road, poor 
and other charges. Blame, he insisted, could not be laid at the 
door of the civil administration of the state, for its cost was less 
than $200,000 a year. “You may look in vain,” he said, “over 
the states of the union for an instance of even half our popula- 
tion, our territory, our interests, our business character and re- 
lations, our trade or our commerce, being governed with the 
same expenditure.” “Considerations of duty,” however, 
prompted him to say that the expenditures for repairs on the 
canals were disproportionately large, that there were too many 
officers and retainers, too much favoritism and too little economy 
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and accountability. Recurring to the debt, the nightmare of 
which seemed to be ever with him, Brough wrote in conclusion: 


“In relation to the debt in the aggregate, now that our works are 
completed, sound policy requires that here it should be stayed. * * Our 
ability to sustain what we now have is undoubted; it is the increase 
which will again prostrate our credit for the reason that, whilst it will 
add to our obligations, it will at the same time violate our faith. It is 
useless to multiply words on this theme. Prudence, discretion, sound 
financial policy are no longer arguments that enter into the consideration 
of the subject. It is now the stern command of duty—duty to the state, 
its honor and its faith which are yet untarnished, and duty to its people 
who have thus far borne the burdens without repining, and whose hon- 
esty and integrity have spurned the very idea of repudiation. To the 
requirements of that duty, thus imposed by the state and the people you 
represent, I am convinced that you will not turn a deaf ear. Be firm in 
this, and the character of our great state will be maintained; whilst the 
accumulating revenues upon our great works will gradually relieve our 
people of the taxation that now rests upon them. Depart from it, and the 
end is at hand. It is written in a few words—a state dishonored and a 
constituency disgraced.” 


In his last report as auditor, made in 1844, Brough was still 
urging reforms, the chief of which were the adoption of the 
principle of a cash valuation as a basis for taxation and the 
enactment of more efficient laws for the sale of delinquent lands. 

It was a splendid service that Brough performed as auditor. 
If there was grudging recognition of it at the time, it was not 
always so. The words of William Dennison, the first of Ohio’s 
war governors, spoken at the Brough memorial services, August 
30, 1865 are here pertinent: 


“It has fallen to the lot of few men to perform such a financial 
service as Brough performed while auditor. Eighteen hundred and forty- 
two was the gloomy year in Ohio finance. Charters of banks were ex- 
piring by limitation; banks were preparing to close up their affairs and’ 
draw in their debts; and to that extent the community was denied the 
currency it had formerly enjoyed and was under serious apprehension as 
to what would be the condition of the state after the banks should close. 
Added to this and of graver moment was the fact of the state being then 
under a large public debt, accruing out of the construction of the public 
works. A considerable portion of the works was unfinished and other 
portions, finished, were yielding little toward the cost of their construc- 
tion. * * The duty then devolved upon Brough, in connection with 
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the commissioners of the sinking fund, to devise ways and means of | 
meeting the accruing indebtedness of the state. He could have accom- ] 
plished this, it may be, without any extraordinary effort, if there had not 
been another evil intervening that was even more alarmin than those to 
which I have adverted. It was the threatened spirit of repudiation in 
Ohio. * * The course of Governor Brough in this matter did more 
than anything else to save the good name of the state. 

“Prior to 1842 there was no proper system of taxation in Ohio. 
Assessments were made without any system or rule, not according to the 
value of the property, but according to the whim or caprice of the as- 
sessor. Brough discerned the necessity of a radical change in the sys- 
tem. He then announced as the only just principle of taxation that 
which has been incorporated in the financial policy of Ohio—that of as- 
sessing all property according to its true value in money. Very much of 
the financial prosperity of Ohio is attributable to the recognition and es- 
tablishment of that principle in our financial policy.” 


By the election of 1844, the Whigs gained a sweeping vic- 
tory. They elected Mordecai Bartley governor and gained con- 
trol of both houses of the legislature, insuring the election of a 
Whig United States senator and a Whig auditor of state. Over 
ro part of the victory was there more gloating than over the 
certainty of now being able to displace Brough. John Greiner, 
the Whig song-writer and campaign singer delighted his friends 
with a post-election song on the sailing up Salt river of the Loco 
steamer, “Governor Tod.” A part of it follows: 








“Her noble commander is Medary, the great, 
And his worthy friend, Hamar, the red-headed mate; 
. For fear they’d run foul of the bank in their zeal, 
Old gimlet-eyed Tappan takes charge of the wheel, 
* * a ce * * * * * 
And to keep the boat trim for Polk and for Dallas, 
They threw Jack Brough into the hold for the ballast.” 


On January 30, 1845, the legislature elected John Wood 
auditor, the vote standing: John Wood 52, John Brough 34, 
blank and scattering 8. In welcoming Mr. Wood as auditor, 

a Whig organ, which had periodically for years expressed a keen 
apprehension that Brough was not earning his salary, said: 
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“With a paltry salary attached to the office—one hardly worthy of 
a clerkship, wholly unworthy of the state and disproportioned to the 
labors and responsibilities of the place—the people of Ohio, as well as 
those abroad feeling an interest in the management of our affairs, have 
reason to congratulate themselves on being able to secure the services 
of so able an officer.” 


Brough transferred the office to his successor, March 15, 
and retired to private life after ten years of strenuous politics. 
The Whig press followed him out with jibes and indulged in 
much raillery when he went to Washington, as they reported, 
looking for a place under the Polk administration. There is no 
tangible evidence that Brough went to Washington as a place- 
hunter; he probably had in the Cincinnati Enquirer a private 
business that laid claims to all his time and efforts. His acqui- 
sition of that paper was no accident, but, instead, was probably 
part of a well-laid plan for profitable and congenial occupation 
when he and political office should part. 

3rough now transferred his headquarters to Cincinnati 
where he continued, in association with his brother Charles, to 
publish the Enquirer. His liking for finance and his high execu- 
tive qualities naturally led him, however, into the railroad busi- 
ness then developing; and in 1853, having in the meantime sold 
the Enquirer, he was elected president of the Madison & Indian- 
apolis railway. He continued in this business up to and after the 
breaking out of the civil war and in the early days of that great 
conflict contributed greatly to the Union cause by facilitating 
the transportation of troops. In this service, which he performed 
with his customary zeal, he again loomed up in the public eye. 
His sterling qualities were recalled, and those who felt the need 
of a strong man at the helm of state instinctively turned to him. 
Two years of the fierce struggle had passed and the union arms 
had not achieved the expected victory. Some hitherto ardent 
defenders of the Union were grown lukewarm; those who had 
at first hesitated were now sure that the Union could not be saved. 
Failure in the field had bred something very like treason at home. 
Ohio needed a strong leader, but not more so than did the nation 
need the help of a thoroughly loyal Ohio. Brough was aflame 
with zeal for the Union cause and was invited to speak to his 
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former fellowtownsmen at Marietta. He accepted the invitation 
and on June 10, 1863, delivered a stirring speech before the 
largest audience that had ever gathered in Washington county. 
In the course of that speech he arraigned some of his old party 
associates on the score of disloyalty, declared that slavery was 
destroyed by the very act of rebellion and earnestly appealed to 
all patriots, regardless of former party adherence, to unite 
against the insurgents of the South. His vigorous words 
reached every corner of the state and found repetition far be- 
yond its borders. They were a trumpet call to duty and stayed 
the mental retreat as no other single incident of the year had 
done. What had been a request for Brough’s candidacy now 
became a demand. He had not sought leadership, but he could 
no longer refuse it. A week later he was nominated as the Re- 
publican Union candidate for governor and in the following Oc- 
tober was elected over Clement L. Vallandigham, the Democratic 
candidate, by a majority of 101,099. 

The story of that campaign and the term of service that 
followed it would itself fill a book. It must suffice here to say 
that this victory was the wild joy of the time and has been the 
pride of every succeeding year. In his “Ohio in the War,” Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid says: 


“It is no mere figure of speech to say that the eyes of the nation 
were upon Ohio, as her sons at home and in the field cast their ballots. 
It was felt that on the result at the polls hung the fate of the Union. 
It was Brough and Union or Vallandigham and disunion. As Ohio 
should decide, other states would be apt to decide. Ohio voted that 
October day and a mighty victory was won for the Union—as mighty as 
any that had yet been won by bullet, shell and ‘bayonet. Brough was 
elected by the unheard of plurality of 101,099. Of this the home majority 
was 61,920. Of the 43,755 votes cast by the soldiers in the field, only 2,288 
were given to Vallandigham. Of the citizens who remained at home, 
180,000 voted for Vallandigham. Startling figures which it is well to 
remember. How many are the faint-hearted! How error spreads and 
takes root in spite of Truth’s most earnest efforts!” 


Thus the occasion found the man and Brough found his 
last and greatest opportunity. Brough was inaugurated gov- 
ernor, January 11, 1864, and entered upon his work declaring 
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that there were: but two ways in which the war could end — 
unconditional surrender by the South, or the absolute destruc- 
tion of the military power of the South. His first recommen- 
dation to the legislature bore upon the welfare of the families 
of the soldiers in the field. A tax was already being levied for 
the maintenance of these dependents but the governor insisted 
that it was not half large enough; and the legislature, though 
it hesitated to go as far as he indicated, did pass a bill levying a 
tax of two mills on the dollar and permitting county commis- 
sioners to add another mill and city councils to add half a mill 
more. Having secured this measure of relief, Brough pro- 
ceeded with his customary zeal to see that the officers whose 
business it was to distribute the relief performed their full duty. 
Where he found them derelict — and there were not a few fla- 
grant instances of the kind —he relentlessly pursued them with 
all the forces at his command, exposed them and deprived them 
of their power. When he found that with all his watchfulness 
and zeal, the fund was still too small to meet all needs, he made 
an appeal to private charity with excellent results. 

This care of the soldiers’ families was fairly supplemented 
by his jealous watchcare of the soldiers themselves. When he 
took office the state had its own relief agencies in different parts 
of the country conveniently near the armies. On his recommen- 
dation the number of these was increased and special pains were 
taken to make them efficient. They were the ministering hands 
of the state and, while they were carrying comforts to Ohio 
troops, they were also answering thousands of queries about 
them from the dear Ones at home. This beneficent work was 
not prosecuted without clashings with similar agencies of national 
scope. The officers of these latter perhaps naturally thought 
that all relief should pass through their hands, but the governor 
would not leave the matter to them and there was much acri- 
monious correspondence with regard to it, in the most of which 
the governor was considerate but immovable from his purpose 
to make the Ohio soldiers in the field the state’s special care. 

The hospitals, too, were brought under his inspection and 
the sick or wounded Ohio soldier found in Brough the sternest 
kind of a champion. Neglect or maltreatment was the occasion 
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of instant protest, made with such vigor that correction promptly 
followed. He demanded for Ohio’s sick and wounded soldiers 
not only the best medical and surgical attention, but also good 
food and removal to hospitals within the state at the earliest 
possible date. Everywhere he insisted on service unmarred by 
the delays of red tape. To this untiring watchfulness was due 
much of the superior comfort of the Ohio soldiers and to it many 
of the wounded may attribute early recovery, probably life itself. 

But there was still another phase of Brough’s usefulness 
in that last year of the war —his splendid aid in recruiting the 
armies already in the field. The cry was for more men. The 
critical moment in the war had arrived and it was proposed to 
overwhelm the Confederate armies, at the same time protecting 
the borders against incursions. It was believed that the thing 
could be done, if at all, in three months, and the project of the 
too-days men was devised. At Brough’s sugg: tion there was 
a conference of the governors of Ohio, Indiana, “~~ -, Wis- 
consin and Iowa, as a result of which 85,000 such men. we: - of- 
fered to the government—30,000 of them by Ohio. Ohio’s quota 
was raised by the appointed time, at what expenditure of energy 
by the military officials of the state it is not easy to estimate and 
at what personal sacrifice on the part of the recruits may never 
be known. But it was done and done nobly, and none was more 
prompt and generous in praise of those who did it than Brough. 
Meanwhile the regular drafts were being made and were being 
attended by remarkable manifestations of disloyalty. Bounties, 
together with bribery and trickery were doing their worst, and 
an organization known as the “Order of ‘American Knights’’ or 
the “Sons of Liberty” was formed to resist the draft. Brough 
learned of the organization and fathomed its purpose and plans 
by sending secret agents among them. Having got this informa- 
tion, he proceeded resolutely to undermine the organization and 
succeeded, with the inspiring influence of the soldiers then re- 
turning from the field, in thwarting their purpose without blood- 
shed. All this was accomplished by strengthening the prison 
and arsenal guards, arresting the ringleaders of the organization 
and seizing large quantities of arms known to belong to the 
organization. 
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With the aid of the 1oo-day men not all was done that it 
was hoped to do, but that was not their fault, nor the fault of 
the governor who suggested the service. They served admirably 
and at the end of the period of their enlistment were discharged 
with the thanks of President Lincoln. While they were per- 
forming the duties to which they were assigned, Brough was 
fighting still another battle —this one, over the system of pro- 
motion among the Ohio troops. Hitherto there had been no 
system of promotions. Brough could not work without one and 
he early decided that he would promote regimental officers to 
vacancies according to seniority of service therein except in 
cases of intemperance. He would give every man a chance and 
leave it to the regiment to rid itself of incompetents. This set 
the governor at odds with the commanding officers of .the regi- 
ments because it took away their power to recommend for pro- 
motion. Whatever the justice or injustice of the governor’s 
system, it provoked a long and acrimonious controversy which 
resulted in an organization of the regimental officers and their 
friends to defeat the governor for renomination. It embittered 
his last days without moving him one jot or tittle from his po- 
sition, and brought the administration to an end which no one, 
judging by the énthusiasm of its beginning, would have predicted. 
On February 20, 1865, Brough wrote in the course of a long letter 
to a friend: . 


“Personally, I am indifferent as to the political consequences to 
myself on account of this or any other of my public acts. The most 
earnest desire I have is to be permitted to retire from a position I did 
not seek and really involuntarily assumed. I am equally indifferent as 
to who may be my successor, though I confess to some anxiety that he 
shall be one who will make it a cardinal principle not to put in the mili- 
tary service or continue there officers who disqualify themselves, by in- 
temperate habits or immoral conduct.” 


Added to the resentful antagonism of the regimental off- 
cers was a certain unpopularity because of his brusqueness. 
Brough was no courtier. He was a plain, blunt, honest and de- 
termined man with some personal habits which those who admired 
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him for integrity and his sterling patriotism could not condone. 
He was importuned, in spite of all these things to make the 
canvass for re-nomination; but, after taking the matter under 
consideration for a time, he declined in a characteristically frank 
statement, in the course of which he used these words, so soon 
to acquire significance : 


“T very much doubt whether my health—much impaired by close 
confinement to official duties—would sustain me through a vigorous cam- 
paign: while increasing years and the arduous labors of a long life in 
public positions, strongly invite me to retirement and repose during the 
few years that may yet remain to me.” 


It was about this time that, while walking, he suffered a 
severe sprain of the ankle and bruised one of his feet. Owing 
to the condition of his blood, inflammation set in and he went to 
his home in Cleveland, a very sick man. He never returned to 
Columbus. After a period of incredible suffering, he died Au- 
gust 29, 1865, four months before the expiration of his term of 
office. The deathbed scene is thus described in a newspaper of 
the time: 


“On Monday evening at about 9 o'clock the governor wakened from 
his insensibility in which he had lain for some days and at the request 
of his family who had gathered about his bedside, Surgeon General Barr 
informed him that all which human skill could do for him had been at- 
tempted and in vain, and that now he was in the hands of Almighty 
God. He could not live 48 hours. The governor was greatly shocked at 
this announcement and, looking General Barr in the face, desired him to 
repeat what he had said. General Barr again stated that he had not 48 
hours to live. The governor then requested that all except his family and 
General Barr should leave the room. After this had been done, he con- 
versed calmly and rationally with his family for some time on private 
family affairs. 

“Turning to General Barr and apparently addressing his remarks 
more particularly to him, the governor proceeded to speak of his religious 
views and hopes. He said in substance that he was no theologian and 
had never made any profession of religion. He had, however, always 
endeavored to live honestly and uprightly in his relations with his fellow- 
men and he hoped and believed that he had so done. He confessed that 
he had sinned greatly, although he denounced as false and slanderous the 
rumors of his drunkenness and licentiousness. But though he acknowl- 
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edged he had been a great sinner in the sight of God, he stated that every 
act of his in discharging his duty as governor had been performed with 
strict conscientiousness and with prayerful regard to his responsibility, 
not only to the country, but to God. He also stated that he had never 
gone to bed at night for 20 years without first praying to God for forgive- 
ness and protection, and that he died penitently acknowledging his sins 
and trusting in Christ for pardon. 

“As he spoke the governor raised his eyes, and as though death 
lent supernatural keenness to him, exclaimed that he saw the Mediator 
standing on the right hand of the Father, making intercession for his sins. 
He concluded with the emphatic declaration several times repeated, ‘I die 
happily and gloriously... The scene was deeply affecting and at the close 
of it the governor put his arms around the neck of General Barr and, with 
deep emotion, thanked him for his care and attention, expressing perfect 
satisfaction with his medical treatment. He then took his farewell of his 
family. About midnight he relapsed into insensibility which continued 
without intermission until his death.” 


“While death was upon him remotely,” said one of Brough’s 
eulogists, “for death respected his great intellect and began to 
devour him at the extremities — his mind was upon the country 
and al! its interests. While death was gnawing away at his 
feet, he was contemplating our country’s trials and the process 
by which she might come safely through them.” Said another: 
“In the death of Brough, my judgment is that our state has 
buried the most, efficient intellect that she has had upon her the- 
ater for the last quarter of a century. In most regards he was 
the peer of the best; in many regards, superior to any of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen I have ever known in Ohio.” 

John Brough’s remains lie in Greenwood cemetery at Cleve- 
land where they were buried after services at the residence on 
Prospect street, at the end of a day marked by incessant rain 
from early dawn to near sunset. In Cleveland and in most cities 
and villages of the state, business was generally suspended from 
10 to 3 o'clock, in compliance with the request embodied in a 
proclamation by Lieutenant Governor Charles Anderson, who 
succeeded to the office of governor and filled it till the end of the 
term. 

Brough was twice married. The first Mrs. Brough, whose 
maiden name was Pruden, died at Lancaster, O., after bearing 
two children, John and Mary, both of whom are still living. 
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The second Mrs. Brough was Caroline Nelson, of Columbus, 
Five children were the result of this union, only one of whom is 
now living, Mrs. E. B. Gerard, of Cincinnati. The second Mrs. 
Brough survived the governor a quarter of a century and marked 
with a monument his last resting place. The spot is not now 
much talked of, though it might well be, for in the dust there 
interred, there were manifested, when it was man, very many of 


the highest qualities of statesmanship. 




















HISTORIC WORTHINGTON. 


MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 


One hundred years ago, in the month of October, the quiet 
of the wilderness where Worthington now stands, was broken 
by the arrival of forty families, under the leadership of James 
Kilbourne. The journey had occupied more than six weeks. 
They came from Granby and Simsbury, Conn., representing 
many trades and occupations, and bringing the hope and courage 
needed in founding a new home in a strange land. 

The previous year their leader and Nathan W. Little, as 
agents appointed by the Scioto Company to explore the territory 
of the United States northwest of the Ohio river, had gone 
through the country between Chillicothe and this place, and de- 
cided to locate their colony here. 

From a record kept by Mr. Kilbourne, we find that the two 
men traveled by stage from Granby to Shippenburg, Pa. Thence 
carrying packs, they walked over the mountains to Pittsburg, 
one hundred and fifty miles, thence to Wheeling, and on through 
Ohio. 

A description of the land and its products reads like a chap- 
ter from the Book of Numbers, when Caleb and Joshua brought 
to the waiting Israelites their report of the land flowing with 
milk and honey. Mr. Kilbourne says: 

“We found Black Walnut, Hickory, Ash, Honey Locust, 
Hackberry, Whitewood, etc., which never grow on any but first 
rate land.” He described the rivers as ‘‘clear, lively streams of 
pure water as ever flowed from a fountain.” He tells us: 

“In one place I saw a thousand acres of the best clear meadow 
I ever saw in any place whatever.” He says: “Plums and 
crabapples are the principal fruits, of which there are thousands 
of bushels to be found in any part of the country, and the plums 
are very palatable fruit.” There were also large quantities of 
grape vines. 

(71) 
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The giant which possessed this goodly land, “making it 
sickly to a considerable degree,’ was the fever, which lurked in 
the rich acres lying on the banks of the streams, where it waited 
to make war upon the settlers living on these low bottom lands 
for greater convenience to water supplies. 

He quotes Col. Worthington,* Register of the United States 
Land Office at Chillicothe, “a gentleman of first rate informa- 
tion,” as saying that he believed that the country would be as 
healthy as any country whatever, when opened and improved. 











STONES FOUND ON THE FARM OF MR. PINNEY, 
Supposed to be the remains of a mill for grinding grain, more than a century ago. 


And so it came to pass, for, as of old, “by little and little, the 
enemy was subdued.” 

The Scioto Company, formed in the winter of 1801-2, orig- 
inally consisted of eight families, the number being afterwards 
increased to forty. They delayed purchasing the land, until sure 
that the new State constitution about to be formed, would pro- 
hibit slavery. Then, 16,000 acres were bought at $1.25 per acre, 
— 8,000 in Sharon township, and 4,000 each in Clinton and Del- 
aware townships. When the town was laid out, each man was 
entitled to a town lot of } of an acre, and a farm-lot of 98? acres. 


*From whom the town was afterwards named. 
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_ The advance guard of this band of pioneers came to Ohio 
in the spring or early summer of 1803. It consisted of Samuel 
Kilbourne and family, Levi Pinney, Alexander Morrison, Adna 
Bristol, Edward Brown, and Israel P. Case. They were sent to 
build cabins for the colony. The remainder started on Septem- 
ber 15th. Mr. Ezra Griswold arrived first with his family, but 
by the last of October the whole company had completed the 
journey.* 

The first cabins were built around the public square, and 
one well supplied the community. The women were restricted 
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BOARDING HOUSE ONCE BELONGING TO WOOLEN FACTORY OPERATED BY 
JAMES KILBOURNE. 


to bringing the most necessary articles for pioneer housekeeping. 
It is told by one of their descendants that three neighbors brought 
a brass kettle, a wooden chair, and a sieve, to be exchanged for 
mutual convenience, like the eye of the Three Gray Sisters, in 


*NoteE:—The delay of a part of the company was caused by the 
arrival of a stranger in James Kilbourne’s camp. His daughter Orrel, 
afterwards the wife of I. N. Whiting, of Columbus, was born in an emi- 
grant wagon, in Washington County, Pa., ‘October 15, and was the young- 
est member of the pioneer band. Another daughter, Cynthia, born a few 
years later, in Worthington, became the wife of Dr. I. G. Jones, of Co- 
lumbus, and had the honor of being the first mother in Ohio who of- 
fered her son for service in the Civil War. James Kilbourne Jones was 
the first man in the State to enlist at the first call of Lincoln for troops. 
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Hawthorne’s Wonder Books. The partnership was dissolved 
when the sieve gave out. 

The first Christmas dinner found wild turkey and venison 
upon their tables, and maple sugar, obtained from the sap of the 
wild forest trees around their new homes. The climate was 
much milder than now, and snow was rarely seen. 

Before leaving New England, articles had been signed by 
the company, providing for the appropriation of town lots for an 
Episcopal church and an Academy at the time when each man’s 
portion should be assigned. 
The first tree felled for 
building purposes was used 
in the erection of a log cabin 
which served for both church 
and school house. The build- 
ing was also to be used as a 
fort, in time of trouble with 
the Indians. Within its 
walls, on February 8, 1804, 
the first marriage ceremony 
in the new settlement 
was performed by Zachariah 
Stephen, Esq., of Franklin- 
ton, the nearest Justice of the 
Peace. It was a double wed- 
ding, uniting Abner Putnim 
Pinney and Polly Morrison, 
and Levi Pinney and Char- 
lotte Beach, in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, amid the rejoicing of assembled neighbors and 
friends. 

Previous to the erection of St. John’s church in 1830, the 
oldest Protestant Episcopal church west of the Allegheny moun- 
tains, services were held in the academy building, as soon as 
it was built. Elnathan Maynard, who recently died in Cincin- 
nati, in his ninety-seventh year, was the last survivor of those 
who assisted in the building of this historic old church. His 
father, Stephen Maynard, gave the lumber for the pews as they 





ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
WORTHINGTON, O. 
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now stand. When in later years, the spire was pronounced un- 
safe, that part of the church was rebuilt, with great loss to its 
first architectural beauty. In the old records, the founder of this 
colony is called “Rev.” James Kilbourne, though known in later 
years as “Colonel 


” 


He combined both titles, having taken 
orders in New England. Together with Mr. Erastus Burr, (the 
first pupil in the embryo college, and afterwards a Doctor of 
Divinity,) he conducted church services for a considerable time. 





RESIDENCE OF BISHOP CHASE, CHASFLAND. 


_ Philander Chase, “pioneer bishop and educator west of the 
Alleghany mountains,” was rector of St. John’s parish from 
1817 to 1822. He built the dwelling house now standing in 
Chaseland, and laid the foundation of Kenyon College in a room 
which is a part of the house now occupied by Mr. George Cless. 
He was closely associated with the educational interests of the 
town. 

The Methodist Episcopal church was formed in 1811, at a 
class meeting conducted by Revs. Mitchell and Sabin, in a log 
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cabin on the old factory ground west of the town. It consisted 
at first of eleven members, and the meetings were held in dif- 
ferent dwelling-houses. In 1823 a brick church was built on 
East State street. This was taken down and the present house 
of worship erected on Main street in 1828. Within its walls the 
eloquent young preacher, Frank W. Gunsaulus, won his first 
laurels. 

The Presbyterian church (Old School) was organized June 
18, 1816, with a membership of sixteen. Previous to this time, 
Ebenezer Washburn of Blendon, had sometimes preached in pri- 
vate houses. 

The first settled minister was Rev. Hiram Hurlburt, who 
held services for a time in Masonic Hall. The present church 
edifice was built in 1829. It was remodeled in 1843. 

Worthington Academy was incorporated by the legislature 
of Ohio, February 20, 1808, with Bishop Chase as president. 
Eleven years later, a new charter was granted, incorporating it as 
Worthington College. Bishop Chase soon resigned the presi- 
dency of the new institution, and his son, Rev. Philander Chase 
Jr., took his place. 

Col. Kilbourne was largely instrumental in locating a Re- 

formed Medical Institute here. He, with the other trustees of ' 
the college, offered the use of their charter and building to Dr. 
Beach, the founder of eclecticism, for his proposed medical school 
in the West. It was opened in December 1830, with a fair pros- 
pect of success. But by reason of financial difficulties, and the 
.strong opposition of enemies, it did not prosper long. It re- 
ceived its death blow in what is still remembered as the “Resur- 
rection War,” although it was not formally closed until three 
years later. 

The college buildings were taken down in ’73, to make room 
for the commodious school edifice which now occupies the spot. 
The old bell still sounds its invitation for the youth to come and 
taste the sweets of learning. 

A passing word must be said of the private school taught 
two generations ago by Miss Loiza Topping in the house now 
owned and occupied by Mr. Nathaniel M. Cleveland. He is the 
sole survivor of the children who constituted this embryo kin- 
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dergarten, some of the methods of which were not perhaps 
strictly Froebellian. 

Worthington Female Seminary had its beginning in 1838, in 
Masonic Hall, where Miss Sarepta Marsh of Chillicothe started 
a school for girls. She, with Revs. Heath and Young, soon ob- 
tained permission from the Methodist Conference at Xenia, to 
open a Female Seminary. The funds were raised by the united 
efforts of these friends of education. Four acres of the land 
centrally located were bought, and a roomy building erected. 














HOUSE OF M. N. CLEVELAND, IN WHICH THE PRIVATE SCHOOL, 
WAS TAUGHT. 


The school was opened with Miss Marsh as principal, Misses 
Sarah and Maria Tucker, teachers, and Nancy McGill, assistant 
tutor. It was highly prosperous for a while as a girls’ school, 
but was unable to compete with the Ohio Wesleyan University 
at Delaware, after that institution had established co-education. - 
Failing to receive an expected legacy of large amount, its doors 
were at length closed, to be re-opened for a time as a Normal 
School, by Messrs Mitchell and Ogden. Since then it has been 
occupied in turn as a Fresh Air Resort for city children, a sani- 
tarium, and a summer hotel, till now, in the hands of private 
individuals, as Worthdale, it holds but a memory of former 
days. 
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The oldest Masonic Institution, after the one in Marietta, is 
New England Lodge No. 4, at Worthington. It was organized 
on the 28th day of June, A. D., 1808, A. L. 5808. 

Royal Arch Chapters: Ho- 
reb Chapter No. 3 was or- 
ganized at Worthington, De- 
cember 18, 1815. 

Mt. Vernon Encampment 
No. 1, of Knights Templar 
and Appendent Orders was 
instituted at Worthington, 
March 15, 1818. This was 
the first dispensation granted 
by the General Grand En- 
campment of the United 
States, first encampment of 
the Order organized west of 
the Alleghany mountains. 
After February 24, 1844, the 
meetings of the Encampment 
were held in Columbus by 
virtue of authority derived 
from the Grand Encamp- 

MASONIC HALL. ment. of Ohio. 
Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, Ark Lodge No. 270, was instituted in Worthington, 
April 16, 1855. Of the seven charter members who first com- 
posed it, A. S. Wood, the first officer, is the last survivor. 

The first newspaper in Franklin county was published in 
Worthington in 1811, by Ezra Griswold. It was called the 
“Western Intelligencer.” Col. Kilbourne was the original pro- 
prietor, but it soon passed out of his hands. In 1814 the office 
was removed to Columbus, and the paper conducted by Ezra Gris- 
wold, Joel Buttles and P. H. Olmstead, took the name of ‘‘West- 
ern Intelligencer and Columbus Gazette.’’ It was the parent of 
the “Ohio State Journal.” The old printing office is still to be 
seen in Worthington. 
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Mr. Griswold was a private banker, and issued paper money 
in the form of printed notes of six denominations, varying in 
value from six and a quarter cents to two dollars. Some of 
these notes were engraved by a Philadelphia firm, others were 
printed in Worthington. A gang of counterfeiters broke into the 
Worthington office one night, and made money at a rapid rate. 
The first date of any of the bills now found, is 1810, the latest, 
1819. The Worthington Manufacturing Company also issued 
money of this kind, but the high tax, and the ease with which 
it could be counterfeited, soon brought it into disuse. 
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} On demand, I promise to vale 

WS Soe 5s = or bearer, 

at my “Office, 3 in Worthington; . 
in current Bank Notes, 


FIFTY CENTS. 
Worthington, P am 2 ae BC 











Orange Johnson, who came to the town in 1812, had a 
factory in his own yard, where he made combs of every de- 
scription. Some of them, the beautiful, high-backed, tortoise- 
shell marvels which ornamented the heads of the fore-mothers of 
Worthington, are still preserved by their descendants, as rare 
and curious relics. 

In a brick building on Main street, but recently taken down, 
Potter Wright and his assistants made carding machines from 
models of Mr. Wright’s own drawing, still preserved ,and bear- 
ing date, “1811."". He was a machinist of great ability. He as- 
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sisted James Russell in the early days, to construct‘an orrery, the 
patterns for which were long kept in the old shop. 

Mr. Russell, accompanied by George H. Topping, a young 
lad whose father, Dr. Josiah Topping, was the first physician in 
the colony, — exhibited this machine through the country, from 
Worthington to Washington. It was finally destroyed by fire, 
and never duplicated, on account of the expense attending its 
construction. 

The chief industries of the growing town, however, were car- 
ried on in the factory village, situated in the west part, on the 
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IN THE WING OF THIS HOUSE THE NUCLEUS OF KENYON COLLEGE 
WAS FORMED. 


banks of the Whetstone river now restored to its original name of 
Olentangy. Here may still be seen the ruins of a building erected 
by Col. Kilbourne, the first custom grist-mill in the vicinity. 

The sites of a lime-kiln, a tannery, a hat-shop, and a dis- 
tillery are all traceable. 

The “Worthington Manufacturing Company” was incorpo- 
rated in 1811, with Col. Kilbourne as President. It was the 
pioneer manufacturing enterprise of Central Ohio, making a 
great variety of articles. In the war of 1812, it furnished woolen 
fabrics for army and navy. It failed in 1820, sweeping away the 
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entire fortune of: the President. The boarding house connected 
with this factory is still standing. ; 

There was also a cabinet-makers’ establishment which turned 
out beautiful pieces of furniture made from the native woods. 
Some of these are treasured in the village, as heirlooms beyond 
price. 

The owner of the hat-shop was assisted in winter by Elias 
Lewis, a young man who followed his trade of brickmason in 
summer. In later years, when Salmon P. Chase was Governor 





SNAPSHOT VIEW OF AN ELECTRIC CAR ON THE C., D. & M. LINE. 


of Ohio, Mr. Lewis was proud to say that the chief executive 
had worked for him in the capacity of hod-carrier. “Uncle 
Elias,’ as Mr. Lewis was affectionately called, was one of the 
company of emigrants of 1806. Whenever they camped for the 
night, he entertained the wayfarers with dancing to the accom- 
paniment of a fiddle. After he became a famous Methodist ex- 
horter, it is said that in his highest flights of eloquence, he would 
unwittingly “cut a pigeon-wing,” to the great edification of his 
hearers. 
Vol. XIII — i, 
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For many years he drove the stage on the old tollgate road 
between Worthington and Columbus. 


When the site for the capitol of the new State was being 
selected, several different locations were offered. The choice 
finally lay between Worthington, and the yet unnamed and un- 
broken territory where Columbus now stands. Capt. Alfred E. 
Lee, in his “History of Columbus,” says: 

“Although Worthington was the most elevated, the healthiest, 
and by far the most comely situation, it was overmatched.” 

On February 14, 1812, at Zanesville, the temporary meeting- 
place of the law-makers of Ohio, the election was made which 
constituted Columbus the future capital.* 

To-day, with the voice of the factories stilled, the seminary 
converted into a dwelling house, the college a thing of the past, 
and the printing press silent, must we say that this beautiful old 


ee 


town is asleep? 

As in the old fairy tale, Prince Charming is on his way to 
awaken her. He is coming in a new electric car, and may bring 
as a marriage portion to his bride two gifts of which she is 
dreaming,—natural gas, and a complete system of water works. 
With these, who can prophesy what the future may hold for her? 


Note:—It is said that the vote which decided the question was 
bought by a glass of whiskey, but this is not a well authenticated fact. 


Nore :— The writer of this article is indebted for information to Lee’s 
History of Columbus; Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio; Martin’s 
History of Franklin County; Felter’s History of the Eclectic Medical 
“Institute of Cincinnati, Ohio: The “Old Northwest” Genealogical Quar- 
terly, and recollections of the descendants of the pioneers. The illustra- 
tions were kindly furnished by Mrs. Fredonia Case, Frauk Welling, Willis 
C. Parsons, and W. F. Griswold, Esq. 




















THE BELLVILLE GOLD REGION. 


A, J. BAUGHMAN. 


Some Mansfield men who have had mining experiences in 
the West and in the Klondike, recently visited the gold region 
north of Bellville, Ohio, and although the visits were made more 
out of curiosity than from business motives, curiosity has been 
aroused as to whether prospecting will be resumed, and some 
who are not familiar with the history of the locality, ask “Has 
gold ever been found in that region?” Yes, it has been found 
there whenever sought for the past fifty years. It was first 
discovered in 1853, by Dr. James C. Lee, then a returned Cali- 
fornian. Dr. Lee was an upright citizen who made Bellville 
his home the greater part of his life. The doctor owned a tract 
of land up Deadman’s run, in the Dew Drop locality, and in that 
native ravine, he found gold, as others have, there and else- 
where, from time to time, or rather whenever the precious metal 
was sought for. 

The discovery of gold in that region caused considerable 
excitement at first, and returned miners visited the place and 
prospected for “color,” which they found in nearly every pan of 
dirt. Leases were taken on all the land and mining in a small 
way has at different times been carried on, but never with paying 
results. However, the mining experiments made there were 
never of a thorough or systematic character, and the question, 
“Will it pay?” is still an open one, upon which people can theo- 
rize, pro and con. 

The Bellville gold is of a fine quality — four karats finer 
than that of the Klondike. It is usually found in small particles, 
but a few instances have been reported where nuggets valued at 
from one to five dollars have been taken out. Several attempts 
at mining have been made, one of which was by a Mr. Tims, of 
West Virginia, who undertook to sink a shaft at Long’s ra- 
vine, but struck a strong vein of water, and as pumping had to 

(83) 
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be done by hand, the work progressed but slowly, was quite ex- 
pensive and was soon abandoned. Mr. Tims’ theory was that 
the gold found is from disintegrated quartz of that locality, and 
not glacial deposits, and claimed that he took quartz from the 
shaft at a depth of forty-seven feet. For lack of means to buy 
machinery to carry on the work, he abandoned the same and left 
the town. 

The origin of this gold deposit has been perplexing even to 
the state geologist. He attributes it to an ancient drift agency, 
which brought in the pebbles of the Waverly conglomerate. 
but, he says at Bellville the Waverly rock is comparatively free 
from pebbles. This he does 
not account for, but ex- 
presses belief.that the gold 
was brought in by the same 
agency that transported the 
granite pebbles and bowl- 
ders. If referred to the 
Waverly conglomerate it 
should be found in greater 
quantities at the base of this 
deposit. But it is found 
most abundantly about on 
the level of its upper sur- 
face, and in perceptible quantities on the slopes of the hills fifty 
to one hundred feet above it. If it came from the Waverly 
. conglomerate it should be most abundant where the quartz peb- 
bles of this conglomerate are most numerous, but at Bellville 
this is not the case. The gold is found in minute flakes, asso- 
ciated. with black sand, small garnets and fragments of quartz. 
It is most abundant at the bottom of gorges opening to the 
south. On the hills above large quartz bowlders are occasionally 
seen and angular fragments of quartz are obtained in washing 
for gold. Pieces of copper are sometimes found and rarely mi- 





LONG'S RAVINE, WHERE NUGGETS 
WERE FOUND. 


nute quantities of native silver. 
At the stone quarry, near the Moody mill, a partially de- 


composed fragment of quartz was found some years ago, called 
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“wire gold,” interlaced through it. It had evidently fallen from 
the gravel towards the top of the quarry. A plausible theory of 
the presence of gold and of the condition in which it is found 
in Deadman’s valley is that the transporting agencies which 
brought in and deposited the surface drift on the southern slope 
of the water-shed passed over veins of gold-bearing quartz which 
were crushed and broken, and the quartz becoming thus disinte- 








THE BELLVILLE GOLD REGION— VIEW OF THE CILLEARFORK AND THE 
DUTCHMAN’S BRIDGE AT THE MOUTH OF DEADMAN’S RUN. 


grated the gold found protecting covers from which “color” can 
-be obtained from almost every panful of dirt, and on account of 
the specific gravity of the metal, may be found in greater quanti- 
ties on bed-rock — forty to one hundred feet below the surface, 
according to the dip. 

While it is claimed that every pan of dirt taken from the 
Bellville gold region shows color, no coloring has been given to 
the foregoing sketch of that locality. 
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The view given of Bellville is from the south, looking north 
over the village, with the gold region lying amid the foot hills 
and ravines of the south slope of the divide, whose hills rise to an 
elevation of 932 feet above Lake Erie. The other view shows 
the Clearfork of the Mohican, just north of the town; the bridge 
spanning Deadman’s run near its mouth, in the midst of the 
gold region. 

The bridge shown in the picture is called the ‘Dutchman's 
bridge,” from the following incident: Two-thirds of a century 














BELLVILLE LOOKING NORTH, WITH THE GOLD REGION IN THE DISTANCE. 


ago, Judge Jackson’s hired man, when upon an errand, at- 
tempted to cross a bridge at this point, at the time of a freshet. 
The stream was so swollen that it washed the bridge away 
while the man was in the act of crossing. His body was re- 
covered some days later, and the stream has ever since been 
called “Deadman’s run,’ and the bridge is called “Dutch- 
man's bridge.”” The man, however, was not a Dutchman but .a 
German. 

In the old bar-room days, stories were told of apparitions 
that could be nightly seen about Dutchman’s bridge — ghostly 
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forms. that made men tremble and horses careen. Such tales 
were usually told in the presence of travelers who would have 














BELLVILLE — LOOKING NORTH. WITH THE GOLD REGION AND THE 
HILLS OF THE ‘GREA1 DIVIDE” IN THE DISTANCE. 


to drive to Mansfield after the darkness of a starless night hadl 
settled down upon Deadman’s valley. And the jokers would 
sometimes go and play ghost to frighten men who had seemed 
incredulous to their yarns, 
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GOVERNORS OF OHIO 1803-1903. 


JEAN DICK CHEETHAM. 


In accordance with the provisions of the constitution of 
1802, (Schedule, Sec. 6), an election for governor, members of 


the general assembly, 


January, 
The 
day of March, 


etc., was held on the second 
1803, Edward Tiffin being elected Chief Executive. 
General Assembly convened at Chillicothe on the first Tues- 
1803, but it was to hold regular sessions there- 


after “‘on the first Monday in December, in every year.” 


1, Sec. 25, Const. 


The following day, 
which office he was to hold 
( Article 


of office, 


December, 1805.” 


The constitution of 


the 


1802. ) 
March 3, Governor Tiffin took the oath 
“until the first Monday of 
Sec. 3, Const. 1802.) 
1851 provided for biennial sessions of 
General Assembly and that all regular sessions should com- 
(Article 2, Sec. 


2 


-—? 


mence on the first Monday in January ; 


1851); 


Tuesday of 


( Article 


25, Const. 
while the term of office of the Governor was to commence 














on the second Monday of January, (Article 3, Sec. 2, Const. 
1851). 
GOVERNORS OF OHIO, 1803 to 1903. 
] : | 

Name. Politics. County. | Elected.| Served. 
Haward Tifa .....cccccvees | Democrat- Republican | Ross ..... ... 1803 1803-1805 
ee eee Democrat-Republican.| Ross ......... 1805 1805-1807 2 
py eee Democrat-Republican.} Adams.., Acting | 1807-1808 
Samuel Huntington........ Democrat-Republican. Trumbull . | 1808 1808-1810 
Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr. Democrat-Republican. Washington... 1810 1810-1812 
Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr. Democrat-Republican.| Washington.. | 1812 1812-1814 3 
Othmil Looker ....... .... Democrat-Republican.| Hamilton ...| Acting 1814 
Thomas Worthington...... Democrat Repnblican.| Ross.......... 1814 1814-1816 
Thomas Worthington..... Democrat-Republican.| Ross......... | 1816 1816 1818 
Ethan Allen Brown........ Democrat-Republican.| Hamilton....| 1818 1818-1820 
Ethan Allen Brown......... Democrat-Republican.| Hamilton... | 1820 1820 1822 4 
Allen Trimble .......... » | REE 6 shes cesceee Highland.....| Acting 1822 
Jeremiah Morrow.......... Democrat-Republican.| Warren ...... | 1822 1822-1824 
Jeremiah Morrow............ Democrat-Republican.| Warren ..... 1824 1824 1826 
| eee eee Federalist... ..000- 0002 Highland..... 1826 1826-1828 
Allew THAME  .ccccccceses Federalist .... ........ Highland..... 1828 1828 1830 
Duncan McArthur .........| Federalist ...... ..... BN 635.00 6:3 183 1830 1832 
Robert LWERS ....cccccccceee Democrat-Republican.| Pike...... ... 1832 1832-1834 
oo Be ee *| Democrat-Republican.| Pike.......... 1834 1834-1836 
joseph Vance............... f WE edabeness scons sede Champaign... 1836 1836-1838 
Wilson Shannon ....... | Democrat.. ........66 oe. Belmont..... 1838 1838-1840 
Thomas Corwin........... WIE. oc cccsccvccvadcees Warren....... 1840 1840 1842 
Wilson Shannon. ......... Democrat ......--2.00. Belmont...... 1842 1842-18445 
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GOVERNORS OF OHIO, 1803 TO 1903— Concluded. 

















| | 
Name. Politics. County. | Elected.| Served. 
| 

Thomas W. Bartley....... Democrat .:....... Richland. ...| Acting | 1844 
Mordecai Bartley...... .... _. SS eee Richland..... 1844 1844-1846 
William Bebb .......... | eee | PE ssances 1846 1846-18496 
BEAUTY FOE ...000ccccceses a | Geauga....... 1848 1849 1850 
Reuben Wood ..... ...e- DOMBCURE 000s ccescccces | Cuyahoga... 1850 1850-18527 
RECN WOGE o600ccccccece. i | Cuyahoga....} 1851 | 1852-18538 
William Medill...... ...... Democrat ........ ..... | Fairfield...... Acting | 1853-1854 
William Medill. ...........| | ree Fairfield. .... 1853 1854 1856 
Salmon P. Chase ........0.. | REPUDIICAR ......60625 Hamilton... 1855 1856 1858 
Salmon P. Chase..... ..... Republican ........+.; Hamilton .... 1857 1858 1860 
William Dennison, Jr......| Republican............ Franklin..... 1859 1860-1862 
Oe ere ROPUTICRR .... ..600:00:50 Mahoning ...| 1861 1862-1864 
ee re REPUDIICAR - ...0.050050 | Cuyahoga.... 1863 =| 1864 18659 
Charles Anderson... ...... Republican....... ....| Montgomery.| Acting | 1865-1866 
Jacob Dolson Cox... ..... Republican ........... Hamilton .... 1865 1866-1868 
Rutherford B, Hayes....... | Republicam .......c.00+ | Hamilton .... 1867 =| 1868-1870 
Rutherford B. Hayes...... REPUMIICOE oc cccccee | Hamilton... 1869 1870 1872 
Edward F. Noyes. ....... REPUDIICOM «6 o..cccccee. |} Hamilton....} 1871 1872-1874 
Werte ATED «.0.0055005.5. DEMOCTAL .ccccsccseses- P OUD 6.0. s060: | 1873 1874-1876 
Rutherford B. Hayes. ..... Republican.............| Sandusky....} 1875 1876-1877 10 
Thomas L. Young..........| ORUISCRM 0.05505 00s00 Hamilton....| Acting | 1877-1878 
Richard M. Bishop.........| Democrat ....0.s0cc0ee. | Hamilton....) 1877 1878-1880 
Charles Foster ..........00- Republican ........... | Seneca ....... | 1879 | 1880 1882 
Charies Foster ...........+-{ Republican .......0«.< | Seneca .. .| 1881 1882-1884 
George Hoadlv ............ TOT Hamilton....| 18%¢ 1884-1886 
Joseph B. Foraker.......... Republican Hamilton....| 1885 1886-1888 
Joseph B. Foraker ........ | Republican.......... Hamilton ve 1887 1888-1890 
James E. Campbell. ....... DOMOCTRE :...6.0.-0:0s0005: eee 1889 1890-1892 
William McKinley. ....... Republican ........... Stark .... ...| 1891 | 1892-1894 
William McKinley......... RENUblicaR .... 000.62. ere 1893 1894 1896 
Asa S. Bushnell ............ RODUDIICAR......0600005 oe, eae | 1895 1896-1898 
Asa S. Bushnell.......... - Republican.... a 1898-1900 
Geo. EK. Nash ...ccccccccceee Repadlicam ........... Franklin..... 1899 1900 1902 
Geo. KE. Nash ......- gineisowibe RODUNICOR ..0.52 ..... Franklin..... 1901 1902-1904 
Myron T. Herrick......... Repueulicem ............. Cuyahoga....} 1903 1904- 








1NoTE—At the October election in 1807, Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr., was elected 


Governor. 


Nathaniel Massie, the opposition candidate contested his election on the 


grounds of non-residence. General Meigs was declared inellegible, Mr. Massie refused 
to serve, and Thomas Kirker, then Acting Governor, filled the position nntil the fall of 
1808, when another election was held and Samuel Huntington was elected Governor. 


2Resigned March, 
8Resigned March, 


4Resigned January, 1822. 


1807. 
1814, 


5 Resigned April, 1844. 
6The General Assembly met on the first Monday in December, 1848, but the House 
of Representatives did not complete its organization until January 2, 1849, and on Jan- 
uary 22, Mr. Ford received official notification of his election, took the oath of office, 
and entered upon his duties as Chief Executive. 


7 The last election under the old constitution was held in October 1850; in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the new constitution, the first election under it was held 


“on the second Tuesday in October 1851.” 


8 Resigned, July, 1853. 
9Died August 29, 1865. 


10 Resigned March, 1877. 


(Constitution 1851, Schedule, Sections 2, 3, 4. 











THE RICHLAND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 





The Richland County Historical Society was organized in 
1898, and has accomplished much .during the five years of its 
exisitence. A public meeting is held in June of each year. The 
first annual meeting was held in June, 1899, and was addressed 
by local speakers. The meeting of June, 1900, was addressed by 
the Hon. Rush R. Sloane, president of the Firelands Historical 
Society, and others. At this meeting the late Hon. John Sher- 
man gave a talk to his old neighbors. This was Mr. Sherman’s 
last appearance at a public meeting. He died four months later. 
At the annual meeting of 1901, the Hon. E. O. Randall, secre- 
tary of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society, was the 
principal speaker, who delivered an address upon “Tecumseh,” 
and Mrs. Ida Eckert Lawrence read her poem, “Launching the 
Ship.”” The meeting closed with a banquet. The annual meet- 
ing of 1902, was addressed by Judge A. W. Patrick, of New 
Philadelphia, and the Rev. E. J. Craft, of Massillon, and Miss 
Sade E. Baughman gave an original poem on the life and char- 
acter of the pioneers. The guests were entertained at the hotel 
Southern. At the meeting in June, 1903, Mrs. Marion Douglass 
presented a paper on the “American Soldier.” 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, president of the Ohio Archzological 
and Historical Society, is also president of the Richland county 
society ; the Hon. M. B. Bushnell is vice-president; Hon. W. S. 
Cappeller is treasurer and Mr. A. J. Baughman is secretary. Mr. 
Baughman has published several historical works. He is a 
newspaper man, and has just completed in the Mansfield News 
an historical serial of fifty chapters. 

Within the past year the society secured photographs of 
1,194 of the early settlers of the county. These pictures were 
taken by a local photographer in 1876, as an advertising scheme 
for the Centennial year. He offered to take a picture free for 
every person who had attained the age of 60 years and had been 
a resident of the county 50 years. The Historical Society pur- 
chased the collection, which is, perhaps, the only one of the kind 
in the state. The youngest person represented, if still living, is 
now eighty-seven years old. (9) 








WHO WERE THE MOUND BUILDERS? 


J. P. MACLEAN, PH. D. 


An ancient and unknown race of people possessing a well- 
developed type of civilization, once inhabited the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. This race has left no written history, 
but the testimony of its existence and advancement in the arts 
and sciences is attested in the stupendous structures, consisting 
of mounds, walled enclosures and domestic implements, which 
have long attracted the attention of observers, scientists and the 
public generally. 

The origin of this race, known as the Mound-Builders , is 
still an unsolved problem. The evidences of its origin have 
either been obliterated, or else so carefully concealed as to es- 
cape the closest scrutiny. The ethnologist has been intensely 
interested as to the type of mankind that constructed the re- 
mains. Many are the theories that have been propounded; but 
certain testimonies exist which enable us to arrive at plausible 
conclusions. It may be considered that the first and most im- 
portant step in this consideration has been definitely settled. 

It was in the year 1833 that Dr. Samuel George Morton 
published his monumental work, “Crania Americana,” in which 
he identified the crania of the Mound-Builders with that of the 
American family. Adopting the classification as given by Buf- 
fon, the American family is characterized by “a brown complex- 
ion, long, black, lank hair, and deficient beard. The eyes are 
black and deep-set, the brow low, the cheek bones high, the 
nose large and the lips turned and compressed. The skull is 
small, wide between the parietal protuberances, prominent at the 
vertex, and flat on the occiput.” This family is divided into 
two grand classes, the American family and the Toltecan family. 
Morton’s investigations rested upon the crania. It is possible 
that Morton did not have before him a sufficient number of un- 
questionable Mound crania. However, his results do not rest 
upon inconclusive evidence. Take the skull found near Chilli- 
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cothe, discovered by Squier and Davis in a mound, reposing in a 
deposit of buried earth, as an evidence. Dr. Morton declared 
that its characteristic features resembled the Toltecan. Nott and 
Gliddon state that it is exceedingly characteristic of our Amer- 
ican races, although more particularly of the Toltecan. Accord- 
ing to both Doctors Morton and Nott, the peculiarities of this 
consist of the “forehead, low, narrow and receding; flattened 
occiput ; a perpendicular line drawn through the external meatus 
of the ear divides the brain into two unequal parts, of which the 
posterior is much the smaller. Viewed from above, the anterior 
part of the brain is narrow, and the posterior and middle portion, 
over the organs of caution, secretiveness, destructiveness, etc., 
very broad, thus lending much support to phrenology; vertex 
prominent.” 

The celebrated Dr. John C. Warren pronounced the Mound 
and Peruvian crania to be alike. This would agree essentially 
with Morton for the Peruvian is a fair representative of the Tol- 
tecan type. 

Aside from this science of craniology a strong showing may 
be produced from that class of structures known as “temple 
mounds.” These are large, truncated mounds with graded ways 
leading to their summits, the most noted of which is the great 
Cahokia mound, about nine miles from East St. Louis, Illinois. 
This mound has four terraces. The temple mounds are more 
numerous in Kentucky than in Ohio. The farther south, the 
greater is the number. Their development from north to south 
«gradually passes over to the higher structures of Mexico, and 
bears a striking resemblance to the Mexican Teocallis, which 
early suggested the name “temple,” by which they are almost 
universally designated. 

The ancient Mexicans and Mayas were much given to ser- 
pent worship, or at least the serpent was a common symbol in 
their religious rites. What relation the great serpent mound of 
Adams County, Ohio, has to the symbolism of the Mexicans and 
Central Americans may, of itself, have no significance, but when 
considered with other phases, it must be a very strong link in the 
chain of evidence. 
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At this juncture, it should be noted that the American fam- 
ily is represented by all types of civilization, from the wild, or 
savage tribes to that people who constructed the wonderful 
kouses and temples of stone in Yucatan and Chiapas. The ruins 
of the temple at Palenque must ever remain as one of the won- 
ders of the world. If the ancient Mayas had not passed the 
semi-barbarous state, they certainly were encroaching upon the 
dividing line. 

The wild tribes did not erect the squares and temples at 
Marietta, Ohio, nor the squares, circulars, octagons, parallelo- 
grams, parallel lines of walls, etc., so characteristic of the mound- 
building race. The North American Indian has no habits of 
progressive industry. He is restless, revengeful, fond of war, 
and reactionary. There is not one scintilla of evidence that the 
Indians built these mounds. Their own testimony is against it. 
To say the least, they were incapable of the task. 

Indian traditions, like all others cannot be relied on. In 
them there may be germs of truth, but not sufficient to be re- 
lied on as historic evidence. There is a tradition that, many 
centuries ago, the Lenni-Lenape swept in a flood of migration 
from the far west, but on reaching the valleys east of the Miss- 
issippi, they wére confronted by a well-intrenched people pos- 
sessing a mighty civilization. These people they dominated the 
Allegewi. The progress of the Lenni-Lenape was arrested, and 
they were driven back, but not discouraged. At the same time, 
the Iroquois were trying to effect a passage in a more northerly 
direction. The two migratory peoples now entered into a military 
league, and proclaimed a war of extermination against the AI- 
legewi. The strongholds of the latter were reduced, the lands des- 
olated, and the people forced to become wanderers upon the 
shores of the streams they had attempted to defend. Another, 
tradition affirms that the primitive inhabitants of Kentucky per- 
ished in a war of extermination, waged against them by the 
Indians, and that the last great battle was fought at the falls of 
the Ohio, where the remnant was driven upon a small island 
below the rapids and “the whole of them cut to pieces.” The 
Indian chief, Tobacco, informed General George Rogers Clark of 
a tradition in which it was stated that there was a battle at Sandy 
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Island, that decided the fall of the ancient inhabitants. The In- 
dian chief, Cornplanter, affirmed that Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee had once been inhabited by a white people, who were 
familiar with arts, of which the Indians knew nothing, and that, 
after a series of battles with the Indians, they were exterminated. 
He also declared that the old burial-places were the graves of 
an unknown people; that the old forts had not been built by the 
Indians, but belonged to “a very long ago” people, who were of 
a white complexion, and skilled in arts. 

It is possible that the Indians had such traditions. It is 
also possible that the tradition was formed to suit the occasion. 
These ancient remains had awakened great interest in the minds 
of the early explorers, and the Indians, desiring to give such 
answers as would suit the interlocutor, devised a satisfactory 
answer. Admitting the genuineness of the traditions, but little 
can be extracted therefrom. The Indians were almost con- 
stantly on the warpath, and were of a more or less migratory 
nature, and it is not improbable that they engaged in some strug- 
gles that made a lasting impression on their minds. 

The Indians did have a superstition relative to Kentucky. 
One Indian expressed great astonishment that white people could 
live in a country which had been the scene of such conflicts as 
had taken place there. An old Sac, in 1800, said that Kentucky 
was filled with the ghosts of its slaughtered inhabitants, and 
wondered how the white man could make it his home. 

That these early people were affirmed to be white, would 
only indicate that they were not as dark as the narrator. Ken- 
tucky was the battle-ground between the northern and southern 
Indians; but one great fact is always overlooked by the repeat- 
ers, of these traditions: The strongest military works are north 
of the Ohio, the best known of which is Fort Ancient, in War- 
ren County, where we have over four miles of walls, varying 
from five to twenty feet in height. The forts in Ross, High- 
land, Warren and Butler counties, Ohio, indicate that the 
Mound-Builders were disturbed by powerful foes, for structures 
on points of land suitable for defensive purposes would not be 
erected unless there was a destructive assailant. 
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There is no proof that the people were assailed at every set- 
tlement. The sacred enclosures at Marietta were not protected 
by military works. Such evidence as we have, judging from the 
remains alone, indicate that the invasion was from the north, 
and the people, step by step, retreated southward. And yet, the 
Indians have no traditions of violence with a primitive people 
in the valleys of the rivers of southern Ohio, unless that of the 
Lenni-Lenape be so construed. 

Having referred this shadowy race of the mounds to the 
Toltecan family, it may be worth a passing notice to explain this 
term. Relying on Doctor Morton’s “Crania Americana,” this 
group embraces the civilized nations of Mexico, Peru and Bo- 
gata, extending from the Rio Gila, thirty-third degree north lat- 
itude, along the western margin of the continent, to the fron- 
tier of Chili; but in North America this people was spread from 
ocean to ocean, through Mexico, Yucatan, Guatamala, Nica- 
ragua, etc. From this it is not to be inferred that all the peo- 
ple embraced in this region were Toltecan, because a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants were of other tribes, both exotic 
and indigenous. 

At the time of the discovery the people were divided into 
two distinct classes, constituting nobles and plebeians. There ap- 
pears to have been as much objection to the amalgamation of 
these two classes as ever existed in any aristocratic court of 
Europe. The advent of the Spaniards reduced both classes to 
one and imposed an equal servitude on all alike. 

The Toltecan family had a powerful priesthood, which, 
practically, was the governing power. The great structures of 
Mexico and the Central American states were built under the 
direction of the priests. Only a powerful government, among a 
semi-civilized people, could effect such monuments. 

The temple mounds and geometrical works of the Ohio 
would indicate a government of the priesthood. When the vast 
amount of labor required, by primitive methods, is considered, 
it must be apparent that the ancient priesthood of the Ohio Val- 
ley was absolute and despotic. Such a condition, uncurbed, 
must enervate the nation, and a less civilized people must fall a 
prey, or be driven from their homes. 
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The problem of the mounds must, of necessity, remain an 
interesting one, because of the uncertainty surrounding it. To 
this must be added the unfortunate fact that whoever pries into 
this question must needs project a theory, however unsupported 
it may be by facts. The evidences as to who the Mound-Build- 
ers were must rest upon the crania and the character of the mon- 
uments. 

Much labor has been bestowed upon the mound problem. 
Ohio is the most prolific in the remains of this people. The 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, is doing good 
service in placing information before the people, as well as in- 
vestigating the remains. It owns both Fort Ancient and the 
Serpent Mound now made free to the public. 
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HISTORY OF FORT HAMILTON. 


W. C. MILLER. 


Butler County, Ohio, the eighteenth county established in 
the seventeenth state of the Union, can present many points of 
interest, archeological and historical. Chief among these is 
Fort Hamilton, the first of a chain of forts established by 
the Government, in the Miami valley, for the protection of the 
pioneers. 

In compiling this sketch of Fort Hamilton the writer, a 
resident of Hamilton for fifty years, has had access to the offi- 
cial records, the manuscript of that early historian, James Mc- 
Bride, and this, together with his personal information gathered 
from the lips of the leaders in this community in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, still living, in the young manhood days 
of the writer, such men as Judge Chas. K. Smith, Elijah 
Vance, Jesse Corwin, Nehemiah Wade, John Knox, Fergus An- 
derson and Wm. N. Hunter, and in later days the personal rem- 
iniscences of Hon. Wm. R. Cochran, John M. Millikin, Thomas 
Millikin, Jacob Stillwaugh, Samuel Shafer, Joshua Delaplane, 
Augustus Breitenbach, Thomas Moor, Henry S. Ehrhart, George 
W. Tapscott and Stephen D. Cone. The writer has spared no 
pains, and here furnishes as complete and exhaustive a history as 
is possible to compile at this day. 


That an ancient race once inhabited the site of old Fort 
Hamilton, and the Miami valley, and in fact the central portion 
of what is now the United States, there is no doubt. They left 
no written history. All that we can gather is from their monu- 
ments, consisting of earth-works, mounds, and implements, evi- 
dences that they possessed certain degrees of civilization, and 
were a peaceable people. According to the book Oahape pub- 
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lished in Mexico whence they migrated, they were short in 
stature, white, and were religious, had a profound respect for 
woman, almost looked upon her as a goddess. They permitted 
no towns of over 3,000 population, presided over by a father, in 
order that all might know each other, considering large cities 
a curse to mankind. They were called [huans, and the country 
Guatama. Following this people came the Tollects, and they 
were driven from their homes by warlike tribes from the north, 
and took refuge in Mexico in 596. When the white man first cast 
his eye on this locality, it was covered with dense forests, and 
inhabited by the Shawnee and Miami tribes of the Red man. 
LaSalle in 1660 first explored this region. In 1750 Christopher 
Gist and George Croghan, explorers, left Fort Duquesne, now 
Pittsburg, crossed the country to the Maumee, to the village of 
the Ottawas, held a counsel with the chiefs and secured their 
friendship, and proceeded south to the village of the Piquas, se- 
cured their friendship'and separated, Croghan going to the Scioto 
and Gist passed down the Miami, then up the broad waters of the 
Ohio to Pittsburg. 

In 1780 during the revolutionary war Col. Bird with a de- 
tachment of 600 Indians and Canadians, with four pieces of ar- 
tillery, left Canada, passed up the Maumee over to Laramie 
creek, thence to the Miami, down the same, passed the site of 
what eleven years later was Fort Hamilton, all a wilderness, to 
the Ohio, up the Ohio to the Licking, reduced several American 
frontier stations and returned by the same route ‘with prisoners 
and plunder. 

Peace being declared in 1783 and congress having provided 
land bounties to every soldier or his family if slain by the enemy, 
Gen. Putnam at once sent a memorial to Gen. Washington for 
numbers of such claims. He approved them, but owing to con- 
flicting claims of the vartous original states to Ohio territory 
nothing was done until 1784 when congress acquired the title to 
all lands northwest of the Ohio river. Thomas Hutchins, a 
noted geographer, was appointed surveyor general, to proceed at 
once. The Indians, although ceding the territory, were bitterly 
opposed to its survey and settlement, and became so hostile that 
nothing could be done until the spring of 1786, when military aid 
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was secured from Gen. Harmar, and hostilities on the part of 
the savages were somewhat abated, and work again began in 
1787. John Cleves Symmes in the meantime contracted with the 
government for one million acres of land lying between the two 
Miamis. On the 15th of May, 1788, the contract was closed, 
and Judge Symmes at once appointed Israel Ludlow to survey 
the land thus bought. Harrassed by the Indians the occupation 
of Ludlow was all but pleasant. 

From this time on a continuous flow of adventurous immi- 
grants, coming down the Ohio in flat bottomed boats, settled in 
these wilds. But so hazardous did this become, owing, to the 
continued hostility of the Indians, often successful and inflicting 
terrible barbarities against the early’ settlers, that on April 18, 
1790, General Harmar with 310 Kentucky volunteers marched 
to the Ohio and again for the time secured safe navigation. 
Fort Washington, in the meantime, being established, an army of 
1400 men’ was organized in the fall and marched against the 
Indians. They however, were defeated in two successive en- 
counters and lost over 300 men. The frontiers men became 
alarmed and panic-stricken. In 1791 congress ordered an army 
of 3,000 men, General St. Clair commander, for the protection of 
the pioneers. On September 8th he left Fort Washington with 
2,300 men with General Richard Butler second in command, 
Col. Darke leading the advance. On the 17th they reached a 
point twenty-five miles, from Fort Washington, latitude 39 de- 
grees, 26 minutes and longitude 7 degrees, 29 minutes. Here 
they halted and erected the first chain of forts and named it Fort 
Hamilton. The circuit of the fort was about one thousand feet, 
through the whole extent of which a trench was dug three feet 
deep to set the pickets in, of which it required about two thou- 
sand to enclose it. The trees were tall and straight and from 
nine to twelve inches in diameter. To secure this particular size 
they were compelled to go over considerable space of woodland. 
When found they were felled, cleared of their branches, and 
cut into lengths of about 20 feet. They were then carried or 
dragged by oxen to the ground — but the woods being so thick 
and encumbered by underbrush they found the former to be the 
most expeditious method. Thus, the labor of building the fort 
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was most entirely done by the men. These logs were then but- 
ted, that they might be placed firm and upright in the trench, 
with the ax or saw. Some hewing was necessary, for some 
trees were not perfectly straight, and when stood upright their 
sides had to be made to come together. A thin piece of timber 
called a ribbon, was run around it all, near the top of the pickets, 
to which every one was pinned with a strong pin. The earth 
was returned to the trenches and well packed, to keep the pickets 
firm. On the outside about three feet distant, a trench was dug 
to carry off the water and prevent the removal of the pickets by 
rain. About two thousand pickets were set up, on the inside, 
one between every two of the others. The work was then en- 
closed. The fort was built on the first bank east of the Miami 
river. 

But there was another bank where the. court house now 
stands, and used by the garrison for a graveyard, that was much 
higher, within point blank shot, which rendered it necessary to 
make the pickets on the land side higher, sufficient to prevent the 
enemy from seeing into the area of the fort. There were four 
bastions or block houses erected, one on the river front and three 
on the land side. In the one at the southeast corner, and the 
one at the southwest corner a platform was set made of trunks of 
trees, and a cannon placed in each. They were thus enabled to 
cover the land on the east and command the ford on the west. 
Planks were sawed for the platforms and the gate which opened 
to the ford. The ford was at what is now the foot of Ross and 
Court street. A barracks was built in like manner for one hun- 
dred men, a guard room, two storehouses for provisions and a 
magazine, and all this was done in two weeks. 

September 30th it was named Fort Hamilton in honor of 
Alexander Hamilton, who was then secretary of the treasury in 
Washington’s cabinet. 

General St. Clair’s army being defeated on November 4th 
near Greenville, Darke county, they retreated to Fort Hamilton, 
with a loss of over 600 men, including Gen. Butler and Col. 
Darke, and a number of women, wives of officers, who accom- 
panied the army and dared to suffer the hardships of this perilous 
campaign. Capt. Armstrong had been left in command at Fort 
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Hamilton, and most of the fortifications and interior buildings 
were erected under his superintendency, and the wounded were 
here provided for until they could reach their homes. A portion 
of the Garrison, was sent out at once to hunt and assist the 
wounded who were unable to reach the fort. Gen. St. Clair 
feeling the odium resting upon him, resigned, January 8th, 1792, 
although congress upon investigation had relieved him of any 


blame. Gen. Wilkinson was appointed to succeed him. 

On the 28th of January Ceneral Wilkinson with 200 regu- 
lars, and two companies of militia, left Fort Washington for the 
battlefield to bury the dead and recover what he could of ar- 
tillery, tenting and supplies.. John Reily, was one of these, so, 
also, Wm. H. Harrison, then an ensign in the regular army, and 
later President of the United States. 

They arrived at Fort Hamilton next day, crossed the river at 
this point and followed the trace road cut through the forest by 
Gen. St. Clair’s army, evidences of which can yet be seen. They 
returned on February 5th, having recovered 78 bodies and one 
piece of artillery. General Wilkinson ordered Captain Arm- 
strong to have another flatboat built with utmost dispatch to 
facilitate transportation of men and horses across the river. On 
the 15th of March he was here again, but left next day to es- 
tablish an intermediate fort between Forts Hamilton and Jefferson. 
This became a matter of extreme necessity in order to shorten 
the distance for the men, who, upon swift horses, carried dis- 
patches from one fort to another and known as the “express.” 
The express was always considered a matter of great peril, and 
“many a gallant soldier lost his life serving in that way. 

Fort Hamilton at this time was in a perfect state of defence. 
On the 17th of March they began the digging of a well, which is 
still in existence situated on Water street about fifty feet south 
of High and for years known as Sohn’s well. At this well often 
appeared Gen. St. Clair, Gen. Wayne, Gen. Wilkinson and Lieut. 
Wm. H. Harrison later Gen. Harrison. On the 19th of March 
Gen. Wilkinson sent word to Capt. Armstrong that he had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a fort 25 miles north of Fort Hamilton and 
named it Fort St. Clair. He furthermore ordered Capt. Arm- 
strong that when Col. Elliott came up the river with supplies of 
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provision for Fort St. Clair to detail a sergeant and twelve men 
to meet him at Dunlap station and act as an escort. He was 
also instructed to build houses for one thousand barrels of pro- 
vision for the fort. 

On the 26th of April Capt. Armstrong informed Gen. Wil- 
kinson that the enemy were lurking in the neighborhood and again 
on May 7th that James McDonald whom he had sent to Fort 
Washington with dispatches, a week ago, had not returned, and 
he feared that he had been captured or killed by the Indians. 

On the 6th an escort from Fort Washington with provisions 
consisting of a drove of bullocks arrived at the fort destined for 
St. Clair. Indians were again seen on the west side of the river 
for several days. Capt. Armstrong detached Lieut. Gaines with 
20 men five miles on the road to Fort St. Clair with directions to 
re-cross Four mile, then Joseph creek and form an ambuscade 
until the party with provisions had passed. Express (Serg. 
3rooks) arrived on the oth from Fort St. Clair. He reported 
seeing an Indian half mile north and upon the Indian discovering 
him, he gave a yell and four others appeared. <A raft on which 
three or four might have crossed the river, floated by the fort in 
the afternoon and the horse on which McDonald was sent, on the 
23rd of April returned without its rider to the post, the rider 
therefore must have been slain by the Indians. On May 11th 
two experienced woodmen, Reason Baily and Joseph Shepherd 
were added to the post and two to each of the others, for the 
purpose of reconnoitering and scouting. An order was also is- 
sued by Gen. Wilkinson, awarding $20 for the apprehension of a 
deserter, and if found making for the enemy, he was to be shot, 
and his head brought in and set on a post on parade day. June 
‘28th, General Wilkinson visited the fort again. The garrison 
were fearing an attack any day by the Indians. On the 27th of 
July, Captain Peters with his company and six wagons arrived 
as reinforcement. The savages were becoming bolder and 
bolder as the days passed, and the hardy frontiersman fled in 
terror to the fort. 

On the 15th of November a soldier was fired upon at his post 
and an attempt made to steal the cattle, by removing some pickets. 
In December Captain Armstrong resigned his command of Fort 
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Hamilton and Major Michael Rudolph succeeded him. He ar- 
rived on the 1oth with three companies of light dragoons, one of 
riflemen and one of infantry, re-inforcement to the post. The 
depredations of the Indians were becoming more and more fre- 
quent. A general alarm seized the pioneers, whose exposed sit- 
uation was inviting conflagration, massacre, and untold cruelties 
at the hands of the revengeful savages. Scarcely a week passed 
but what the incendary blazing fagot, the deadly rifle the mur- 
derous tomahawk and dreaded scalping knife had been wielded 
by the stealthy, unpitying, vindictive savage. The government, 
however, took prompt action and proceeded to inaugurate vigor- 
ous and effective measures, looking to the early, adequate and 
permanent support and security of the frontier. President 
Washington appointed General Wayne as commander-in-chief 
and ordered him to raise an army of five thousand men, to the 
end that an everlasting tranquility might be established in the 
Miami country. Gen Wayne began recruiting at once, Decem- 
ber, 1792. April 20, 1793, he moved his legion from winter 
quarters to Fort Washington and in a few days visited Fort Ham- 
ilton, having heard of the cruel treatment of seven deserters of 
Rudolph’s command and although General Wayne was consid- 
ered a most stern and arbitrary officer, he was so displeased with 
Major Rudolph’s cruelty, that he gave him the choice of resign- 
ing or being cashiered. He resigned and left for his home in 
Virginia. The circumstances connected with the desertion of 
seven of Rudolph’s soldiers were most distressing. Smarting 
,under Rudolph’s cruelty, they deserted early in March of this 
year. They were captured near the falls of the Ohio, where they 
had gone in a canoe and returned to Fort Hamilton. Major Ru- 
dolph sentenced two to be put in irons, two to run the gauntlet 
and three to be hung, namely Bliss, Brown and Galager. They 
lie buried in the southwest side of the fort, where the gallows 
stood, and where the United Presbyterian church now stands. 
The depredations of the Indians continued unabated. In June 
of this year A. W. Prior, business partner of John Riley, in com- 
pany of two others, set out on a trip to convey provisions from 
Fort Washington to Fort Hamilton. They encamped for the 
night at Pleasant Run, six miles below the fort. The Indians fired 
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on them, killed Prior, the other two making their escape to Fort 
Hamilton. A few weeks later a brigade of wagons transporting 
provisions from Fort Washington to Fort Hamilton, guarded by a 
detachment of forty men, was attacked by the Indians with a 
galling fire about where Prior was killed. They charged upon 
the Indians and made them retreat, but lost eight men. October 
15th Lieutenant Lowry with ninety men, was attacked by a party 
of Indians and defeated with.a'loss of fifteen men and seventy 
horses carried away. Late in December an express on his way to 
Fort Hamilton from Fort Washington was waylaid near Symmes 
Corner. The Indian was concealed behind a forked oak near the 
ministerial corner. In the spring of 1794, Col. Robert Elliott, 
contractor for supplies to the U. S. army, on his way to Fort 
Hamilton, was waylaid and killed near the county line at the big 
hill. The servant made his escape riding at full speed, Elliott’s 
horse following, arriving’ at Fort Hamilton safe. The Colonel 
wore a wig and the Indian in his haste to scalp him tore it off to 
his utter astonishment. The next day a party left Fort Hamilton 
with a coffin, and the servant with them to the scene, and se- 
cured Elliott’s body. After traveling a mile or so, they were 
again attacked, the servant killed and the others fled. The In- 
dians broke open the coffin, thereupon the soldiers rallied, re- 
took the body and proceeded on their journey. Early in July of 
this year, 1794, a soldier was despatched to Fort Jefferson as an 
express from this post. He was tomahawked and scalped near 
Two Mile, not far from Deloraca’s house where Blum’s shop is 
now located, although within sight of the fort. They knew 
nothing of it until informed by Col. Mathew Huston, who the 
previous night lodged in a camp, nine miles above and came to 
the fort next morning. He said the Indians were concealed on 
the side of the road in a bush and sprang upon their victim as 
he passed. Early in November following, an escort of dragoons 
who were guarding a party taking provisions from Fort Wash- 
ington to Fort Hamilton were attacked at the big hill at Pleasant 
Run. Eight men were killed and a number wounded; the In- 
dians burned the corn and carried away the horses. 

Several days later the Indians killed and scalped two pack 
horsemen near Bloody run on their way to Fort Hamilton — two 
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of the wagoners escaped. In December eight pack horse men on 
their way from Fort Hamilton to Fort St. Clair encamped for the 
night near Seven mile on the west side of the creek. Early next 
morning they were fired on by the Indians. Seven were killed 








SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ PIONEER MONUMENT, HAMILTON, OHIO. 
(IN PROCESS OF ERECTION.) 


and one escaped to Fort Hamilton. A party of soldiers went 
next day to bury the dead. 

General Wayne in July, 1793, visited Fort Hamilton and had 
an addition built to the fort on the north side. Artificers’ shops 
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and stalls for horses of the dragoons were erected on the west 
side of the addition and barracks for the men. 

On the 8th of September General Wayne with his army left 
Fort Washington and marched to Fort Hamilton. October 7th 
General Wayne took up his line of march to the north, leaving 
Major John Cass in charge of Fort Hamilton. He took a differ- 
ent route from what General St. Clair did in order to take the 
Indians off their guard, and crossed the Miami at what is known 
as old river, the river having changed its course during the flood 
of 1805. He arrived at the St. Clair battlefield December 25th, 
erected a fort and named it Fort Recovery. General Wayne dur- 
ing the winter tried to treat for peace with the Indians, but they 
having been promised Brittish aid, were defiant. He sent Chris- 
tian Miller, who had been naturalized by the Shawnees, as a 
messenger of peace, but the olive branch was rejected. He 
therefore made arrangements for the final blow. On the 2oth 
of August, 1794, the decisive blow was struck, known as the 
“Battle of Fallen Timbers.” The Indians were commanded by 
- Blue Jacket, the Shawnee chief. The charge of Mad Anthony’s 
troops with their glistening bayonets was complete. The In- 
dians fled in dismay. 

The Canadians and English were their allies and the woods 
were full of them, dead and wounded. 

Gen. Wayne’s loss was thirty-three killed and one hundred 
wounded. Ceneral conflagration and devastation of Indian vil- 
lages marked the track of the return of the victorious army. 
They arrived at Fort Hamilton October 28th. The Kentucky 
volunteers preceded them several days. The major part entered 
winter quarters at Fort Greenville. The year 1795 came with 
the fair prospects that the white winged messenger of peace 
would hereafter hover over the Miami valley. Major Jonathan 
Cass was still commander of Fort Hamilton. 

Judge Symmes and his associate, Jonathan Dayton, had re- 
ceived his patent for 248,540 acres of land and Israel Ludlow had 
surveyed it. Darius C. Orcutt, a soldier of St. Clair and 
Wayne’s army, who shortly before married Sallie McHenry, the 
second marriage at this post, erected the first log cabin beyond 
the confines of the fort at the north end. It stood there and was 
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inhabited as late as 1865. Jonathan Dayton sold to Israel Lud- 
low the site and surroundings of Fort Hamilton, who thereupon, 
appointed D. C. Orcutt to lay out and contract, with purchasers. 
Among these were John Greer, Isaac Wiles, Benj. Randolph and 
John Torrence. In June Wayne’s volunteer army was disbanded, 
and quite a number of officers and men came to Fort Hamilton for 
their permanent abode. Numbers purchased lots and began to 
build. John Torrence built a house near the northwest corner of 
the fort, which still stands, and opened a tavern, the hotel of that 
day. 

August 3d the treaty of peace was signed between the 
United States represented by General Wayne and the twelve 
tribes of Indians, represented by their respective chiefs. John 
Southerland, who had ‘been a packhorse man in St. Clair and 
Wayne’s campaign, settled here in the spring and opened a store 
just beyond the north end of the fort, in the house where Mrs. 
Dr. McNealy now lives. Gencral Wayne ordered. Fort Hamil- 
ton to be vacated in the fall of this year. The public property, 
and stores were sold at public auction, and the fort abandoned. 

Archibald Talbert built the first log cabin on the west side 
of the Miami near the corner of Park avenue and B streets and 
established a ferry, and a few years later Isaac Falconer, father 
of Dr. Cyrus Falconer, .erected a building and opened the first 
public house now occupied by Dr. Wm. C. Miller as a drug store. 

The two store houses built by Gen. Wilkinson for the ac- 
commodation of the officers together with the stables just north 
were sold to Wm. McClellan, who opened a tavern in it, and at 
“ the organization of the county it was used as a clerk’s office, of- 
fice of the common pleas and supreme judges, treasurer, coroner, 
surveyor and postoffice. The clerk’s desk used in this building 
was later purchased by Jesse Corwin and is now in possession of 
Dr. Miller. John Reily was the first postmaster. 

It was the general rendezvous of the picked men of the 
town, the headquarters where the best society spent their even- 
ings and leisure hours. 

The court was held in one of the buildings of the fort for- 
merly used as a mess room and occupied as such until 1810. 
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The following year the Rev. W. G. Wallace opened a school 
in the building, also organized a Presbyterian church. 

All the buildings of the fort had been constructed of sound 
hickory logs with the bark peeled off except the magazine, a 
building about fifteen feet square constructed of heavy logs, 
hewed square and laid close together, having a hipped roof, and 
a blue ball on top. In 1803 the magazine was converted into a 
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THE POWDER MAGAZINE AT FORT HAMILTON, 1791. 


jail. The door was of heavy two-inch oak plank and driven full 
of spikes and nails with a hole in the center in the shape of a half- 
moon for the admission of light, air and food for the occupants. 
it was fastened with an iron hasp and padlock on the outside. 
The old soldiers of St. Clair and Wayne, residents of Ham- 
ilton and vicinity, formed themselves into military companies. 
Whenever there were any prisoners in the jail a detachment of 
ten or twelve of one of these companies would be employed by 
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the county commissioners to guard the prison. John Wingate 
was captain of one of these companies, James Blackburn another, 
and John Gray another. April 8th, Captain Gray was paid $14 
for himself and ten privates of his company for guarding the jail 
in January. June 1oth, Captain Wingate received $27.75 for 
himself and company, and Captain Blackburn received $6.75 for 
the same for his company. The building stood opposite to where 
the United Presbyterian church now stands. 

After its abandonment as a jail in 1810, it was used as a 
house of worship for some two years. Here Loronzo Dow 
preached a sermon in 1824. It was there after 1828 until 1840 
used as a school house, and then again as a magazine for the two 
political parties, Whigs and Democrats, where they kept their 
cannons to celebrate their victories. Amongst these was a 
mounted, six-pounder brass, the property of Capt. Nathaniel 
Reeder, given to him as a prize for valiant service in the United 
States Navy. It was turned over to the government in 1861. 
In 1849 this last relic of Fort Hamilton was removed from 
its original location and turned into a dwelling house. As such 
it continued to be until 1902, when it was about to be torn 
down. The Daughters of the American Revolution secured it; 
the city authorities granted them within the confines of the old 
fort a location in the heart of the city. The patriotic citizens 
contributed liberally to its restoration, and to-day situate upon 
the banks of the Blue Miami, in the city of Hamilton, Ohio may 
be seen the only relic of Fort Hamilton. The Fort that had to 
contend with the Miami Indians, who as LaSalle two hundred 
years ago said “were the most civilized of all Indian nations, neat 
of dress, splendid of bearing, haughty of manner, holding all 
other tribes as inferiors.” Of all the Indians of America, the 
Miamis approached nearest to the ideal of an American aborigine 
than all others. 

Little Turtle was their greatest chief in the days of Fort 
Hamilton. It was he who formed that powerful confederation of 
six nations to resist the pale face, and inflicted the crushing de- 
feat to General Harmar, October 19, 1790, and to General St. 
Clair, November 4, 1791. As a warrior, statesman and orator, 
he was only second to Tecumseh the Napoleon of the Red man 
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one hundred years ago. After the treaty of peace at Greenville 
a young chief of the Miamis went east to see the great father. 
He was a young man, noble in bearing, brave, just, generous and 
scrupulously honest. His intention was to adopt the ways of the 
white man. Alexander Hamilton took an interest in him and 
presented him with his seal, a mark of great honor in the early 
days. He had adopted the name of James McDonald. Had 
become a classical scholar, and about 1825 returned to the home 
of his childhood, the Miami valley. Here he entered the law 
office of Jesse Corwin at Hamilton, then Prosecuting Attorney 
of Butler county, and brother of Tom Corwin, one of Ohio’s 
illustrious sons. McDonald lived with Mr. Corwin until 1833, 
when one day, filled with fire water, his savage nature all came 
up, and with one great war whoop he jumped into the Miami 
river and was drowned. The writer, a son-in-law, of Jesse Cor- 
win, now has in_ his possession at the old Corwin homestead, an 
oil painting 10x20, of one of this last chief of the Miamis, to- 
gether with all his books, nearly all of a classical nature, Greek 
and Latin. 

Francis Godfrey, another of Miami’s chiefs, next to Little 
Turtle as a warrior, was known and honored by all the dis- 
tinguished men Of his day, but never as a scholar, as James Mc- 
Donald. To Mrs. W. C. Miller, Regent of the John Reily Chap- 
ter D. A. R, and her associates, the Mrs. C. W. Gath, Lou 
Beauchamp and Charles Huntington must be given the credit of 
the preservation and restoration of the last relic of Fort Hamil- 
ton. To O. M. Bake, all honor is due. It was he who gave 
these patriotic women a clear title to the property. It will be 
used by these noble and patriotic women as a place of meeting, 
and the second floor as a repository for all revolutionary relics. 
All honor to the Daughters of the American Revolution. 








COMMERCIAL VS. SCIENTIFIC COLLECTING. A PLEA 
FOR “ART FOR ART’S SAKE.” 


WARREN kK. MOOREHEAD, 
Curator of Archaeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


It occurs to me that so far as it could be accomplished with- 
out infringing upon the rights of individuals, museum curators 
should combine against dealers in archzological specimens. 
There seem to be two classes of these men and the one should not 
be confounded with the other. Of recent years the dealers of 
archzologic specimens have increased to an alarming extent. If 
these men confined their wares to surface-found objects or to 
things procured from Tom, Dick and Harry, scientists could 
have no just grounds for complaint. 

Sctattered throughout the United States there are at least 
six thousand archeological collectors most of whom make no 
pretension to scientific collecting. A card index of these names, 
which I have compiled during the past five or six years also in- 
cludes some seven or eight hundred persons who may be con- 
sidered as students of science. From time to time many of these 
men become tired of collecting and sell their exhibits to the muse- 
ums, to more pretentions collectors, or to the dealers. Now that 
the museums have more objects thus obtained than they need, 
it is almost impossible for one to dispose of an ordinary collec- 
tion. As an illustration, ten years ago a gentleman residing in 
Indiana had a cabinet made up of specimens gathered by himself 
from all parts of the United States. Some were recorded, others 
were not. He disposed of his exhibit to one of the museums. 
Another collector residing in the same town has approached all 
of the museum curators, so he informed me, but none of them 
cared to buy his cabinet and therefore he proposed to sell it to 
the dealers. These two collections are but typical of the condi- 
tions that obtain to-day. Neither of the exhibits was of great 
value to archzologic science although both of them deserved a 


place in some fire-proof building. 
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Naturally the museums prefer to expend their funds in 
original research, and it is not necessary for one to enter into 
either a discussion or an explanation regarding this preference. 
If all the collections that fall into the hands of the dealers were 
such as the two from Indiana just mentioned, it seems to me 
that no one could in justice frown upon the business of the deal- 
ers. Dealers often obtain rare specimens that were originally 
found upon the surface by farmers, were gathered into the local 
collections and then drifted into the hands of these commercial 
gentlemen. Museum curators frequently purchase such speci- 
mens and it is right and proper that they should do so. But as 
I previously remarked, there is a tendency to-day to “go into the 
relic business’ on the part of many persons. That none of them 
make as much as they would did they expend the same amount of 
time and energy in some more legitimate or dignified calling, is 
a matter of congratulation to all who wish to see archzologic 
testimony preserved. But what these men lack in individual suc- 
cess they make up in quantity. That is, there are at least 100 
of them and in the aggregate they do an immense amount of 
damage. 


The various museums and scientific institutions desire to 
stimulate the study of American antiquities. To achieve this 
end endowments have been made by self-sacrificing men and 
women. And it is discouraging to the founders and to museum 
officials when their motives are misunderstood. Yet from every 
portion of the United States come letters asking, “What do you 
pay for relics?” 

In the past most of us have referred those who wished to 
purchase collections or specimens to the three or four dealers 
who were known to be responsible or to individuals who wish to 
sell their collections. Every museum receives many offers of 
collections and it is perfectly proper for these officials to refer 
these persons who wish to sell an entire cabinet to an inquirer 
who desires to buy. 

But it seems to me, the more we refer the one to the other 
and the more letters we write, the more wide-spread becomes this: 
commercial spirit. 

Vol. XIII — 8. 
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For the local student who collects for his own pleasure, we 
should have nothing but commendation, for at some future date 
his cabinet may be preserved. His expenditures, his trips to 
favorite localities that he may personally roam over freshly 
ploughed fields, his hours spent in arranging his cabinet during 
winter evenings are all labors born of love. He knows his 
region and takes satisfaction in that knowledge. He places no 
fictitious value on his cabinet. That there is no such thing as an 
arbitrary value on a pipe, tube or jar he is aware. He wishes to 
have his cabinet preserved, not scattered, and when he dies, it 
will be of real value to future generations. 

Not so the commercial collector. When out “exploring” 
this person cares not for the attractiveness of his surroundings. 
Neither the songs of the birds nor the freshness of advancing 
spring appeal to him. If he be out in August he heeds not the 
broad acres heavy with fragrant clover. Nature is nothing to 
such a person. And he is bad enough, but the man who de- 
molishes mounds or cliff houses in order that he may sell the 
specimens found therein is worse. The latter is too lazy to work, 
and ekes out a miserable existence by selling the “relics” of a 
vanished people to such as may buy. I know a score of these 
men. They render the lives of curators miserable by their fre- 
quent requests — “buy this” or “let me sell you that.” 

To continue the parallel between the students and the com- 
mercial collectors; the latter have ransacked the graves, mounds 
and cliff houses, dragged forth the humble arts of simple aborig- 
ines long since dead and sold them for a few paltry dollars. 
The destruction of archeological testimony wrought by these 
vandals is something beyond compute. 

Speaking of vandals, no state has suffered more at the 
hands of reckless, careless mound diggers than Arkansas, and 
especially the “pottery belt” of that state. The fine clay ves- 
sels found in considerable numbers are highly prized by 
wealthy collectors. Four or five adventurers, trappers and 
men who have a superficial education and no regard for science, 
floated down the Mississippi on house boats and carried on 
explorations in the past. A number of large collections have 
been made, and perhaps twelve or fifteen thousand pieces 
of pottery are now in museums, in the hands of collectors 
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and otherwise scattered throughout the country as a result of 
their labors. No notes, drawings or photographs accompany the 
specimens. No reports have been published. One simply sees 
the long rows of “pots” on the shelves and a general label, “From 
mounds in Arkansas,” accompanying the exhibit. Future gen- 
erations will have only these vessels to study, and our knowl- 
edge of prehistoric life in Southern Arkansas will be more 
scanty than that of any other region of the country. 

Some years ago I published “The Bird Stone Ceremonial,” 
a monograph of 32 pp. But 800 copies were printed and the 
edition was soon exhausted. Now, the purpose of the discourse 
was to call attention to these peculiar stone objects and to in- 
terest students in their preservation. However, the paper had 
a curious effect. The dealers sent out circulars broadcast, bought 
up all bird-stones available and then sold them at exhorbitant 
prices — now plain ones are quoted at $15.00 each. Advanced 
collectors took them greedily and to-day none are to be had. 

Curators are continually requested to pass opinions on speci- 
mens. As this may be considered a part of their duties most 
curators cheerfully accede to such requests, but it is very dis- 
couraging when one discovers that his opinion has been used 
as a club by some dealer or commercially inclined collector to 
extort more money from purchasers. This evil is increasing. 
The remedy lies with the curators. If they would refuse to 
pass opinions on specimens in the hands of dealers, the nuisance 
would be reduced to a minimum. 

Many students and collectors exchange duplicates with each 
other or with the museums, The Department at Phillips has 
made more than 160 such exchanges during the ‘past two years 
and, with two exceptions, the parties concerned have all been 
satisfied. This is a high average. Our correspondence indicates 
a general honesty and generosity and an appreciation of the 
aims and purposes of museums. Over goo collectors had noth- 
ing available for exchange or to donate, yet they expressed 
themselves as friendly to the museums and not a few said that 
when through collecting their cabinets would be presented to 
local, historical, or scientific institutions. 

While the above is true, it must be recorded that more than 
1500 collectors whose names are in our card index are prompted 
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by entirely different motives. No curator would expect them 
to present their exhibits to his museum, but he could reasonably 
expect them to co-operate with him as far as possible. But they 
will not. They receive pamphlets, reports, and communications 
and these are of no little value in assisting them to better under- 
stand the artifacts, etc., in their possession. Yet if one writes one 
of these men and endeavors to obtain a certain object, the very 
fact that he wants it causes the collector to refuse to either sell 
or exchange. That he has a perfect right to do so, no one can 
deny. On the other hand, he is indebted to the curator or author 
and his attitude is one of pure selfishness. 

What the museums need (as of great value to archzologic 
science) are collections from a special section, including every- 
thing found in that locality. They want the finds of the village 
sites, the studies in unfinished specimens, the poor and the good, 
the imperfect as well as the perfect. In this regard the col- 
lectors make a great error. Most of them do not save every- 
thing, but cling to the “pretty relics” and discard the rough and 
the rude. Personally, I would give more for a collection, pro- 
vided it contained all the finds of a certain valley, than for just 
the fine, perfect objects of that valley. From a collection of the 
latter I would be misled, for, if I accepted as indicative of the 
status of culture of the people of that valley, I would say that 
they made most beautiful works of aboriginal art, nothing rude 
or unfinished being turned out by their artisans. In such a state- 
ment I would be unpardonably wrong. 

Correspondents frequently ask: What are specimens worth? 
They have no standard value. They are worth to a museum just 
what the buyer and seller agree upon. The catalogues of dealers 
give not only fictitious values, but no museum recognizes them. 

The cash values should be discouraged. They are incentives 
to fraud and conducive of destruction of monuments. As an 
instance of the latter, 1 know a man in Tennessee who has be- 
come active in the destruction of mounds and graves, and has 
done archeologic science an injury. He makes a specialty of 
“mound and grave relics,’ and has destroyed more than a hun- 
dred monuments. 

Imagine a beginning collector or one who has spent some 
time in gathering specimens. If this young man wishes to 
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accomplish something of real worth in the world, let him fit him- 
self through a liberal college education, followed by a two or 
three years course in some museum. Then he is prepared to 
occupy a dignified position in his chosen profession. There 
are opportunities for all who will do this, new museums are 
building and curators and assistants are needed. 

The specimens are gradually drifting to the permanent mu- 
seums. Every year sees new museums founded. Each season 
an increasing proportion of archzological cabinets finds its way 
into permanent quarters in fire-proof buildings, and there these 
things can be studied and protected. The collector, who faith- 
fully preserves with correct data the material discovered in his 
neighborhood, enjoys through many years his archzologic pur- 
suits, and when he is through with his collection presents it to 
a worthy institution, renders science a service and perpetuates 
his own name. 

Persons having these ancient specimens in their possession 
should be influenced by that sentiment or quality recognized 
by the patron of art —and the art collector — who wish to pre- 
serve a painting or other object not because of its monetary 
value but because it is a thing of beauty and interest and deserves 
a better fate than to fall into the hands of some sordid dealer 
who will regard it merely as so much merchantable property and 
sell it as he would a load of corn or a horse! 

In this commendable work of preservation are all the mu- 
seums and scientists interested and while sometimes they do 
buy collections it is only to prevent their becoming scattered, 
and not because those collections have any especial value in dol- 
lars and cents. 

It is to be hoped that collectors will appreciate the motives 
that inspire the collecting and study of pre-historic material by 
scientific institutions. In this prosperous age it is not necessary 
for any person to regard his cabinet as a commercial asset. I 
would that all students might be persuaded to place their collec- 
tions in state or local fire-proof buildings. Thus they will be 
assured of a worthy and lasting memorial to their interest in the 
subject; and last, but by no means least, they will advance science 
and confer a favor upon future generations. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Since the annual meeting of the society held on June 5, 1903, the 
proceedings of which were published in volume twelve, pp. 187-218, 
the meetings of the trustees have been as follows; 
that of the executive committee held June 30, 
(1903) in the rooms of the society, Page Hall, 
Ohio State University. After the determination of 
the compensation to be accorded the different sal- 
aried officers of the society, the standing commit- 
tees for the year were agreed upon as follows: 
finance, S. S. Rickly, G. F. Bareis, D. J. Ryan; 
Serpent Mound, John W. Harper, A. R. McIntire, 
R. Brinkerhoff; Fort Ancient, B. F. Prince, J. P. 
MacLean, G. F. Bareis; Museum and Library, G. F. 
Wright, B. F. Prince, W. H. Hunter; publication 
committee, E. O. Randall, D. J. Ryan, J. Warren 
RUSH R. SLOANE. Keifer; St. Louis Exposition, G. F. Wright, W. C. 
Mills, E. O. Randall: memorial committee, R. Brink- 

erhoff, George B. Wright, D. J. Ryan. 

General Wright made a verbal report of a visit which he and the 
Secretary made to Serpent Mound on June 9th. The Mound Park was 
never in more excellent condition. Mr. Daniel Wallace, the custodian, 
was greatly interested in his work and took pride in having everything 
in tip-top order. 





Prof. Mills submitted his proposed plans for the summer’s explora- 
tions at the Gartner mound in the vicinity of Chillicothe, Ross County. 

The executive committee met again at the office of the secretary 
in the Judiciary Building on September 3, (1903). The trustees present, 
with the officers of many other organizations, had just attended the 
funeral services at the First Congregational Church of General George B. 
Wright, trustee and first vice-president of the society. An obituary notice 
of General Wright appeared in the Quarterly for October 1903. The 
vacancy created in the memorial committee by the death of General 
Wright was filled by the appointment of Mr. D. J. Ryan. Mr. G. F. 
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Bareis was elected first vice-president of the society, to fill the place 
also made vacant by the death of General Wright. 


The secretary was authorized to make a contract with Mr. Daniel 
Wallace as custodian of Serpent Mound for two years from September 
1, 1903, on the terms of the previous contract with him. The secretary 
was also directed to terminate on October 1, (1903) the privilege hitherto 
existing of permitting Mr. George W. Seaman, of West Union, to have a 
right of way from his land east of the Park through the same to the 
pike running north and south west of the Serpent Mound Park. 


Prof. B. F. Prince reported that some weeks previous he and 
Prof. MacLean had visited Fort Ancient and made an inspection of its 
condition and the care being given it by Warren Cowen. The superin- 
tendence of Mr. Cowen was every way satisfactory, and many improve- 
ments and some expenditure of funds therefor were advised. 

Prof. W. C. Mills made an extended verbal report of his explora- 
tions at the Gartner mound. That report will be published in due time 
in the society’s publications. Messrs W. C. Mills and E. F. Wood were 
authorized to visit St. Louis at their earliest convenience for the purpose 
of arranging for the proposed exhibit by the society at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition in 1904. 

Mr. Vause Harness, of Chillicothe, and Mrs. Jessie M. Davis, of 
Columbus, were elected life members of the society. 

On November 17, (1903), there was held in the society rooms, Page 
Hall, Ohio State University, a special meeting of the entire board of 
trustees. Those present were Messrs J. H. Anderson, M. R. Andrews, R. 
Brinkerhoff, G. F. Bareis, J. W. Harper, R. E. Hills, W. H. Hunter, J. 
P. MacLean, B. F. Prince, H. A. Thompson, E. O. Randall, G. F. Wright, 
E. F. Wood and W. C. Mills. 


Prof. G. F. Wright was elected second vice-president to fill that po-i- 
tion made vacant by the promotion of Mr. G. F. Bareis to the first vice- 
presidency at the meeting of September 3d. 


The secretary announced the death of trustee A. R. McIntire, which 
occurred on September 21, 1903. The funeral was held at his late home, 
Mt. Vernon, Thursday, September 24. The society was represented at 
the services by the secretary. Several of the trustees expressed their 
regret at the loss of their fellow-trustee, Mr. McIntire, and paid tribute 
to his worth as a man and his interest in the affairs of the society. Judge 
Rush R. Sloane was elected to fill the vacancy in the trusteeship caused by 
the decease of Mr. McIntire. The election of Mr. Sloane would be, 
however, only until the next annual meeting (in 1904), although Mr. Mc- 
Intire’s term would not have expired until the annual meeting of the 
society in 1906. Colonel John W. Harper, of Cincinnati, was chosen 
a member of the executive committee in place of Mr. McIntire. 
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The secretary announced that on November 13th, (1903), Governor 
Nash had appointed Prof. Martin R. Andrews, of Marietta, trustee to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of General George 
B. Wright. General Wright's trusteeship would 
have terminated in February, 1904. Prof. Andrews 


tees, who gave him a hearty welcome. 

The secretary reperted the publication in book 
form of volume twelve of the society’s annual pub- 
lications. This volume comprised the Quarterlies 
for January, April, July and October, 1903. 

Prof. W. C. Mills made a brief report of the 
visit made by himself and Mr. E. F. Wood to St. 
Louis on September 19th. The authorities at the 
Exposition had accorded our society unexcelled 

M. R. ANDREWS. quarters in the Jefferson University building, an- 
thropological department, and every opportunity 
would be afforded for a satisfactory display of our exhibit. 

The matter of the desired appropriations by the incoming legis- 
lature for the society for the years 1904 and 1905 was referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The matter of a proposed permanent building for the society, after 
being discussed at some length, was also referred to the executive com- 
mittee for it to take such initiative in the matter as it trought best. 

A report was made of a visit to Fort Ancient on October 17th, by 
Profs. B. F. Prince, J. P. MacLean, and the Secretary, accompanied by 
Profs. V. G. Tressler, O. F. Weaver and C. G. Shatzer, of Wittenberg 
College. A careful inspection was made of the work being done by Mr. 
Warren Cowen, and many important improvements were directed to be 
perfected by the custodian. 

The secretary reported that he had given the notice, as previously 
directed, to Mr. Seaman, concerning his right through the Serpent 
Mound Park, and had effected a contract for the next two years with 
Mr. Daniel Wallace as custodian of said property. 

At the conclusion of the meeting of the trustees, they and the 
officers of the society dined at the Chittenden Hotel, after which they 
attended a lecture given by Prof. Albert T. Clay, at the auditorium of 
the Ohio State University, under the auspices of the society. Professor 
Clay, of the University of Pennsylvania, was associated with Professor 
Herman V. Hilprecht in his famous discoveries in Babylonia. His lecture 
was an account of the explorations at Nippur, and was entitled “Recent 
Discoveries in the Home of Abraham.” The lecture was illustrated by 
stereopticon views, and was exceedingly informing and entertaining. The 
University auditorium seating some fifteen hundred people was practically 
filled by an audience composed of professors and students of the Uni- 
versity and hundreds of cultivated citizens of Columbus. 
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On December 11, 1903, the executive committee held a meeting in 
the reference room of the Columbus Public Library. Prof. J. P. Mac- 
Lean made a tender to the Society of the plates and copyrights of his 
“Manual of the Antiquity of Man,” and “Fingal’s Cave.” They were 
gratefully accepted. The committee requested Professors Mills and Ran- 
dall to prepare and publish concise and convenient pamphlets descriptive 
of Fort Ancient and Serpent Mound; such pamphlets to be for sale by 
the Society and at places described for the benefit of visitors and those 
who wished to obtain brief popular knowledge of those interesting pieces 
of- property in charge of the Society. 

The history of George Rogers Clark’s Conquest of the Illinois, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Society was announced to appear January 
1, 1904. This is the publication of the famous manuscript history by 
Consul Wilshire Butterfield, undoubtedly the most scholarly and accurate 
student that ever fully described the unique campaign of the intrepid 
Clark. This book will be an inestimable contribution to the historical lit- 
erature of the Northwest Territory. 

The Secretary reported the publication by the Society of the volume ~ 
of the complete proceedings of the Ohio Centennial Celebration at Chilli- 
cothe on May 20 and 21, 1903. Complimentary copies of this volume 
would be sent to the members of the seventy-fifth and seventy-sixth 
general assemblies, to members of the Society, and speakers at the Cen- 
tennial. The issuing of this volume of seven hundred and sixty-four { 
pages was the final work of the Society in connection with the State 
Centennial. The total expense of the proceedings at Chillicothe, includ- 
ing the publication of the so-called Centennial Syllabus, was $6,449.12, 
the expense of the publication of the Centennial volume amounts in toto 
to $2,866.09 (this includes the cost of plates for future issues), making 
a total expenditure in connection with the Centennial: of $9,315.21. As 
the appropriation by the general.assembly for the purpose in question 
was $10,000.00 that will leave a balance of $684.79 to revert to the 
general fund of the state. Certainly an economical and commendable 
expenditure on the part of the Society of the fund placed at its disposal. 

Mr. Osman Castle Hooper of the Columbus Evening Dispatch was 
made a life member of the Society, as was also the Shaker Society of 
Union Village, Ohio. 

Secretary Randall was requested to represent the Society at the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association to be held at New 
Orleans, December 29, 1903 to January 1, 1904. This meeting of the 
Association will be devoted to the subject of the Louisiana Purchase. 
Representatives from the various state historical societies are expected to 
be present and the plan is in contemplation of having the state societies 
effect an organization as a section or branch of the American Historical 
Association. Such a scheme would undoubtedly be of great benefit both 
to the chief association and subordinate organization. 
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The executive committee approved the request of the forthcoming 
(seventy-sixth) general assembly for the following appropriations for 
the continuation of the work of the Society. 


Requested for 1904: 
CPRCRE CEIONEEE .occk nc cceccccsdcessedcscuceecee Qe OO 
Field work, Fort Ancient and Serpent Mound.... 2,000 OU 
ED eT Te em, 


$7,500 OU 

Requested for 1905: 
CE CRE nck 5s oc ec ctiene nck baes eeu 
Field work, Fort Ancient and Serpent Mound.... 2,000 00 
a Ce eee Ok 


. $2,700 00 





$7,500 00 


Total asked, (1906-5) -....kcccivescocsssss $80 008 © 


Amounts secured in 1902 and 1903, compared with 
appropriations asked for the forthcoming two 
years: 
Amount secured in 1902: 
CUEPOME CEBOMSES oo coe ccc nccedssncsioccncssecsens Qaee OO 
Field work, Fort Ancient and Serpent Mound.... 3,750 00 
RIN oo irdara te ccaere wie scbk ou ciermwe edna aeaae eee 2,500 00 


$9,250 00 

Amounts secured in 1903: 
Current expenses TEE 
Field work, Fort Ancient and Serpent Mound.... 2,000 00 
SPUN ao aa cise os eraerer a ee mee mele oars 2,000 00 


$6,500 00 - 
Total neewted CIIGGS) cen cscckcccvasecivesae $15,750 00 


It will be observed that the items for publications for 1904 and 1905 
are placed at $2,800.00, making a total of $5,600.00, as against $4,500.00 
for 1902 and 1903. This increase is for the purpose of sending the 
Quarterly to each of the leading newspapers of the state of Ohio, some 
seven hundred and fifty in number. The items for Field work, Fort 
Ancient and Serpent Mound make $4,000 for the years 1904 and 1905, as 
against $5,750.00 in 1902 and 1903. Less is asked for in these items be- 
cause special provision was made in the previous appropriations for the 
repair of Serpent Mound, and the building thereon of a house, which cost 
in the neighborhood of $900. These special expenditures will not be re- 
quired during the next two years. It follows that the total amount desired 
for the next two years (1904-5) is seven hundred and fifty dollars ($750.00) 
less than the total requested for the same items in 1902 and 1903. 
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ALFRED R. McINTIRE. 


Hon. Alfred R. McIntire died on Monday, September 21, 1903, near 
Jewelsburg, Colorado, while a passenger upon a train from Emmett, Idaho, 
to his home at Mt. Vernon. He was born July 14, 1840, on a farm near 
Mt. Hope, Holmes county, Ohio, and at the 
age of fourteen removed with his parents to 
Knox county, and settled upon a farm near 
Fredericktown. His ancestors on both the 
paternal and maternal sides were Irish. His 
grandfathers emigrated to America, and his 
parents were native Americans. His early 
education was obtained in the country schools 
of Fredericktown, but aspiring to a broader 
intellectual development, he taught school 
until he could obtain sufficient funds to jus- 
tify his admission, in September, 1860, to the 
freshman class of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Delaware, from which institution 
he graduated in 1865. He earned his own 
way through college, the continuous studies 

ALFERD B. WINTIRE in wich were interrupted a* the close of 
his sophomore year by his enlistment in the 

ranks of the Union Army. He was a member of company A, 96th 
Regiment, O. V. I. and served until March, 1863, when he was 
honorably discharged on account of sickness. Ir May, 1864, he was 
again mustered into service as first lieutenant, company H, 142d O. 
V_ LIL, and served until the following September, when he resumed his 
course in the University. After his graduation he taught school for 
a year, and then began the study of law in the office of the late Judge 
Rollin C. Hurd, of Mt. Vernon, and was admitted to the bar in June, 
1869, and continued with marked success the active practice of his 
profession until his death. The activities of Mr. MclIntire’s mind, 
however, were not restricted to the confines of his profession, but 
embraced a wide range of scientific, historical and literary reading. 
He ever kept afresh in his memory the technical learning of his clas- 
sics, recalling in the hours of hi: leisure the Latin of his Virgil and 
the Greek of his Homer, as well as a knowledge of the higher mathe- 
matics. In the later years of his life he became 2 devoted student 
of the archeology and history of his native state, Ohio. He also added 
to his mental pursuits an exemplary participation in the studies of 
citizenship. He took an ardent part in the municipal affairs of his city 
and state, being a close student of the political movements of 
parties. He was an active and influential member of the Republican 
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party; served as a member of the Mt. Vernon board of education for 
many years, and was the Republican candidate of his district for state 
senator in 1879. His independent temperament led him. to follow 
his ideas of what was right rather than what was partisan, and in 
1896 he became affiliated with the Union Reform movement, and was 
the candidate of that party for attorney general of Ohio, and later a 
candidate of the same party for judge of the Supreme Court. He 
took a fearless stand in favor of temperance and the strict enforce- 
ment ot law. But in all his dealings he was genial, fair-minded, and 
conciliatory, and ever made friends, even among those whom he op- 
posed in civic and political questions. No one ever questioned the 
integrity of his character or the purity of his motives. On September 
28, 1869, he was married to Helen Richards, of Fredericktown. His 
wife and two sons, Rollin R, and Heber, survive him. His home life 
was most delightful and ideal. A faithful and discriminating biog- 
rapher of Mr. McIntire states that “his religion was that of the phil- 
osopher and scientist rather than that promulgated in creed and dogma. 
He believed in purity of morals, and his daily life was in accord with 
the principles of strict morality.” Almost at the beginning of its 
organization, Mr. McIntire became a life member of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. At the annual meeting of the 
Society held February 17, 1897, Mr. McIntire was elected a trustee. 
He was re-elected at the annual meeting in 1900, and again at the 
annual meeting held in June 1903, and would have served, had he lived 
until February, 1906. During the period of his trusteeship he was a 
member of the executive committee, which has immediate direction of 
the affairs of the society. Perhaps no member was more faithful to, or 
interested in the work and progress of the society, and his presence 
will be greatly missed by his colleagues in their deliberations con- 
cerning its affairs. The Secretary will ever recall with pleasure his 
personal association with the subject of this sketch, Mr. McIntire had 
a natural fondness for good nature and humor, and it often served as 
a palliative in the councils of the members of the society. He was 
buried Thursday afternoon, September 24th, in the beautiful Mound 
View Cemetery, Mt. Vernon. His grave was located, with no slight 
significance, at the base of a graceful and well preserved Indian mound, 
and he was laid to rest beneath the overshadowing boughs of a vener- 
able tree, amid the splendor ot an autumn afternoon, surrounded by 
his comrades in the Grand Army of the Republic, and Knights of 
Pythias, the members of which paid fitting and sympathetic tribute 
to their departed brother in the simple and solemn service of their 
orders. 
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WILLIAM TRIMBLE McCLINTICK. 





Hon. William Trimble McClintick, a life member of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society, a cultivated gentleman, 
and one of the most distinguished citizens of Ohio, died at his resi- 
dence, Chillicothe, on October 28, 1903, at the unusual age of eighty- 
four. Mr. McClintick was a man far above the average in ability and 
intellectual achievement. His long life spanned almost the first cen- 
tury of Ohio’s statehood history, and he had the unique experience 
of having known personally Ohio’s first Governor, Edward Tiffin, and 
with two exceptions, all the rest to and including Governor Nash. 
One of the most interesting portrayals of personal reminiscence per- 
haps in Ohio literature is the address by Mr. McClintick, delivered 
at the Centennial celebration of the adoption of Ohio’s first constitution, 
held at Chillicothe, on November 29, 1902. Those who were present on 
that occasion will never cease to remember Mr. McClintick as he stood 
before the audience, with the courtly manner of a gentleman of the 
old school, and told with genial humor, and rare literary flavor, some 
of the important events of Ohio’s history, in which he was either 
spectator or participator. Mr. McClintick was the master of wide 
culture; college bred, an accomplished lawyer, and a man of wide 
affairs and experience. Ever a close observer and philosophical thinker, 
he carried with him an environment of marvelous mental acquire- 
ment and trained temperament. The publications of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society contain some choice contribu- 
tions from Mr. McClintick‘s pen. Perhaps no tribute to him could 
be better expressed in brief words than that comprised in an address 
by Judge Archibald Mayo before the Ross county bar, on November 
14, 19038. “Mr. McClintick’s success was manifold—that of the pro- 
fessional man, the business man, the society man, the church man. 
His life was an illustration of the health-giving, life-sustaining, hap- 
piness-creating success of temperate and regular habits; and of the 
success of persevering application in the accumulation of skill and 
usefulness, knowledge and wealth. His career manifested what good 
breeding, good schooling, and an inherited aptitude for business and 
work are able to bestow upon a man of talents in a period of such, 
opportunity as existed here in his time.” 
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VALUABLE DONATIONS OF MSS. 


The museum and library of the Society have been greatly increased 
by donations from friends interested in the progress and enlargement of 
the institution. It is but a matter df justice to note the contributions 
recently made by Prof. J. P. MacLean, one of the trustees, who has been a 
very active member ever since he joined the Society. At different times 
he has given books on various subjects, besides quite a selection of 
Shaker publications. We have just received from him two pairs of 
saddle-bags, used by the Shaker missionaries in their journey from 
Mount Lebanon, N. Y. to Ohio in 1805. Also the family Bible of Mal- 
colm Worley, the first Shaker convert in the West. These had been pre- 
sented to him by Miss Susanna C. Liddell of Union Village. Mr. James 
H. Fennessey, manager of the Shaker community, gave the loom — sev- 
enty years old —the two looms for making bonnets, and a secretary at 
Watervliet, besides the North Union and Watervliet archives, all of 
which Dr. MacLean has generously donated to the Society. Among the 
manuscripts of particular value are the autobiographies of Richard W 
Pelham and David Spinning. The list of bound volumes relating to 
North Union embrace seventy in number, comprising R W. Pelham’s 
diary, 1837-1840; another for 1852-1867, which contains a journal of a 
tour to the eastern societies in 1852; and a diary from 1866 to 1872. 
Samuel S. Miner’s diary embraces six volumes, covering the periods from 
1847-1862; 1854-1861, with account book, 1888, and the breaking up of 
North Union. Diaries without authors named are for the years 1858- 
1860: 1859-1863; 1859; 1869; Sept. 1869; 1870; 1871-1878; 1875-1877. 
One diary does not designate the year. James S. Prescott’s tour to Union 
Village in September and October, 1842; tour to eastern communities 
in September and October, 1860, with an appendix containing theolog- 
ical selections. The same author has left notes for 1886, which also gives 
an account of the blowing up of the grist mill. Besides these are his 
remarkable events for 1845-1846; selections of calamities for 1847-1850; 
and abuse of dumb animals. There is an account of a visit to White 
Water, but without date. There are nursery and garden diaries and 
journals for 1856-1862; 1861-1863, and 1863-1868. There is a book 
on aphorisms by R. W. Pelham presented to Samuel S. Miner. There 
are two books of poems, and a selection in prose and poetry for 1852- 
1870. The hymn and tune books number seven, are for 1833, another 
1845-1846, and another for 1855, being funeral hymns with names of 
the departed. Six volumes are devoted to the novitiate covenant, and 
contain the signatures of five hundred and fifty-six persons, which is 
exclusive of the thirty-three signatures on loose sheets. Spiritualism that 
broke out in 1837 among the Shakers, forms an important episode in the 
history of North Union. Five volumes are preserved, which are reve- 
lations in 1843; Life of Christ, January 6, 1843; Margaret Sawyer, Me- 
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dium; revelations beginning March 11, 1846, closing February 28, 1847; 
revelations, 1846-1847; select communications, 1843-1859. There are 
also twenty-three detached communications. One book contains the 
school record for 1869-1874; another the business meetings for 1870-1886 ; 
anorther the business meetings for 1870-1871, with circular epistles from 
Mount Lebanon Ministry for June 23d and Julv 25th, 1870; another the 
tailor’s book for 1849; another, the names and ages of Believers in 1852, 
1858, 1860, 1864; another, the general index book, 1861; another on the 
final sale of chattels in 1889: another contains list of subscribers to The 
Manifesto, with per capita tax for supporting same in 1876-7; the same 
1885, and another on Biblical text books on death, 1847. Besides all 
these there are forty separate indentures of children. Much history 
may be gleaned from ledgers or account books. Of these, we find for 
the East family, the ledgers for 1873-1878; 1880-1881; 1880-1884; day 
book without date: and joint accounts of East and Mill families for 
1860-1863. There are ledgers for 1860-1867; 1861-1869; 1868-1869; 1874- 
1881; 1882; ledger and daily journal for 1868-1879; deaconnesses of 
Center family accounts for 1844-1865; tannery accounts, 1839-1841; 1835- 
1836. with Hermann Kimball’s scrap-book; office day-book, 1871, and 
Saluda Iowa account book for 1867, 1868. The archives of the Water- 
vliet Community (near Dayton, Ohio), are more defective. In short 
are quite scant. Among the diaries are those of Nathaniel Taylor, 1823- 
1830; Henry Reynolds, 1853-1856; Moses Eastwood, 1865-1868, and 
1871-1877; diary author unknown, 1890-92. Ledger, 1802-1822; 1840- 
1860: 1849-1882; 1857-1872; 1865-1877; 1881-1882; 1881-1884; 1888- 
1891; 1892; Ledger North family, 1882; A. E. Doyle’s ledger, 1883; 
Moses Eastwood’s bank account, 1877; Hester Frost’s “Book of Poems,” 
1846, and Frederick Kromer’s “Book of Selections,” 1859. On detached 
papers there are accounts of spiritualism, 1838-1847, sixty-eight communi- 
cations, Peggy Patterson being the principal medium; thirty-seven in- 
dentures of children; one binding out of a colored girl as a servant by 
trustees of Dayton township, to James Ball, November 5, 1832;  thirty- 
seven indentures of children; five novitiate covenant members; eight 
testimonies to Shakerism; three court subpoenas, etc. There should also 
be enumerated thirteen other MSS. books, such as those containing rules 
and government for 1860; also 1887; instructions concerning schools; 
day journals of eight Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, Shakers’ tour through 
Ohio in May, 1870; Nathan Sharp’s account book (Union Village), 
1824-1829; the famous Shaker “Harvard Book,” revealed in 1841; “Holy 
Laws of Zion,” revealed by the angel Vikalen in 1840; Divine Judgments 
Concerning Confessions of Sins, 1859; Youth’s Guide in Ziou,” re- 
vealed January 5, 1841; “Instructions to Gathering Order,” revealed Feb- 
ruarv 26, 1842; “Revelations to Mount Lebanon Ministry on their re- 
sponsibility,” given May 3, 1844, etc., etc. These MSS. contain valu- 
able historical matter other than that relating to the Shakers. The 
Society is exceedingly fortunate i securing so large an amount of mate- 
rial that must be of value to the future historian. 




















